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I—THE QUESTION OF FREE AND CHECKED 
VOWELS IN GALLIC POPULAR LATIN. 


The problem of the nature of free and checked vowels in 
the gallo-roman popular speech has recently been made the 
subject of an article published by Dr. L. E. Menger, in Publi- 
cations of the Modern Language Association, x, pp. 306-341. 
His conclusions are that vowels are free when ‘they develop: 
a> e,¢> oi, ¢>ie,9 > ou, 0 > ue;’ that they are checked 
when ‘they retain their original forms,’ and that those cases 
which cannot be included in either category are neither free 
nor checked, and are to be grouped under the general term of 
‘secondary developments.’ It is evident that such a division 
begs the question at issue. The solution offered must be 
rejected in toto and has already received a categorical answer 
by Behrens in Z. f. R. Ph., xx, p. 304. The question is 
however of sufficient importance to merit new consideration, 
and I shall try to outline in the following pages the direction 
in which its solution must be sought. The history of the 
terms free and checked and of their grammatical signification 
will serve as a suitable basis for the argument. 

Ab Jove principium! Diez in his Grammar, adopting the 
terminology handed down by the Latin grammarians, spoke 
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of long vowels, short vowels, and vowels in position, and this 
division became the model upon which the history of the 
Latin vowels was studied for years. If additional terms 
were needed, those of ‘open or short,’ and ‘closed or long’ 
syllables were available, but a vowel standing in such a 
closed or long syllable could in the next sentence be referred 
to as standing in position, and we even find the word ‘ Posi- 
tionssilbe’ used to express the same idea. Objections to the 
term ‘in position’ were advanced only when the relative 
importance of vowel quantity and quality became the subject 
of discussion. As a matter of fact, Béhmer in his article 
“Klang nicht Dauer,” Rom. Stud., m1 (1878), p. 352, criti- 
cises the use of these terms, referring in that instance par- 
ticularly to Schuchardt. He adds the following foot-note : 
“ Positionssilben sollte man gar nicht sagen. Es giebt nur 
Positionslinge im Unterschied von Naturlinge, beides von 
Silben zu sagen. Position heisst eigentlich ebensowenig die 
Stellung des Vokals vor zwei Consonanten als die Stellung 
zweier Consonanten nach Vokal, noch auch die Stellung Vokal 
+ 2 Consonanten sondern als Uebersetzung von @éous, das 
die Bedeutung, die es im Gegensatze zu @vors sonst hat, auch 
hier bewahrt, die Satzung, dass als lange Silbe auch diejenige 
gelten soll, deren kurzem Vokal zwei Consonanten folgen.” 
He himself makes use of the terms ‘open and closed syllable.’ 
As though in answer to this criticism ten Brink, in his famous 
pamphlet entitled Dauer und Klang (1879), introduced the 
terms ‘lange’ (= geminated), ‘ mehrfache,’ and ‘ kurze Con- 
sonanz,’ to describe the consonants which follow after any 
given vowel, though in general he maintained the old termi- 
nology, and often spoke of Latin or Romanic position. 

Since the phonetic conditions now called a check resemble 
so closely the combinations of consonants making a syllable 
long by position, no serious misconception could arise from 
the use of the term. It was only necessary to understand 
clearly the change of meaning which the term had undergone. 
In modern grammar it no longer referred to the length of the 
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syllable as such, but it described the position of the vowel 
before more than one consonant, except mute plus liquid. 
While the term was thus of service, its greatest drawback 
arose from the fact that the nature of vowels could not be 
described directly by it, but only through the consonants 
which followed them or the syllables which contained them. 
This deficiency was remedied by G. Paris in Rom., x (1881), 
p. 36. He there introduced the terms ‘libre’ and ‘ entravé’ 
and defined them as follows: “J’appelle voyelle libre celle 
qui est finale, suivie d’une voyelle, d’une consonne simple, ou 
des groupes pr, br, tr, dr; voyelle entravée celle qui est suivie 
de deux consonnes autres que les groupes mentionnés. . . .” 
This new terminology he then proceeded to apply in an exten- 
sive study of closed 9, and thereafter it was soon adopted by 
other scholars. 

In this connection it was of interest to determine when and 
where these new terms were first introduced into German 
science. Tobler, who wrote a short notice of the article 
in question in Z. f. R. Ph., v1, p. 166, passed them over in 
silence, but in the year following Viesing, in an article, “ Ueber 
Franzosisches ie fiir Lateinisches 4,” Z. f. R. Ph., vt (1882), 
p. 372 ff., used the terms ‘frei’ and ‘gedeckt’ as evident 
translations of ‘libre’ and ‘entravé,’ in a manner which shows 
that they had already been commonly accepted. While ‘frei’ 
is a simple translation, ‘gedeckt’ is not, and it is for this 
reason that it would be interesting to know the circumstances 
under which the translation was made. The term ‘ gedeckt’ 
had been used for some time to describe a consonant followed 
by another consonant, as in Haase’s dissertation Das Verhalten 
der pikardischen und wallonischen Denkmiler des Mittelalters 
in Bezug auf a und e vor gedecktem n, 1880. Thus it appears 
that ‘gedeckt’ as an equivalent of French ‘entravé’ represents 
an adaptation of an old term to a new purpose. Since words 
have the meanings which are ascribed to them by those who 
use them, it will be useless to criticize the employment of the 
term, but it seems to me that ‘gebunden’ would have been a 
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much better rendering of the notion of G. Paris. The English 
term ‘checked,’ which commended itself to me, cf. Mod. Lang. 
Notes, 1X, col. 207, in my opinion expresses the idea much 
more accurately. 

G. Paris called ‘free’ all final vowels, vowels in hiatus, 
vowels followed by a single consonant, or by the groups pr, 
br, tr, dr; and ‘checked’ those followed by any two conso- 
nants other than those mentioned. Then he went on to say, 
‘devant les groupes cr, gr,' pl, bl et devant ceux dont l’un des 
élements est un j, la condition de la voyelle est variable et 
demande A étre étudiée particuligrement dans chaque cas.’ A 
comparison of this definition with the paragraphs in point in 
the different O.F'r. Grammars seems unnecessary here.? Lack 
of harmony prevails in the categories pointed out by G, Paris, 
namely in the case of vowel +- palatal, or of vowel -+- mute + 
liquid. There is moreover evident a decided lack of con- 
sistency, For instance, every unprejudiced reader will, accord- 
ing to Behrens’ definition, consider vowel +- el, gl or cons. + 
j to be free, while all the examples in point are invariably 
found in paragraphs treating of checked vowels, Suchier 
states that in learned words e/ and gi leave the preceding 
vowel free, yet on p. 44 the remark is found, “ Mehrfach 
steht in Romanisch gedeckter Silbe.. . siecle saeculum, .. .” 

The question before us is one of terminology, but the 
terminology itself is based upon a principle. In looking at 
the history of Latin vowels we are confronted with the 
following well known fact. Under certain conditions these 
vowels * retain their original form while in others they change. 


‘An oversight of the punctuation leads Menger (p. 307) to distort the 
definition of G. Paris in a curious manner. 

*Cf. Bartsch-Horning, Chrest., p. 4; Schwan, Grammatik, Ist ed. (1888), 
22 49, 50; 2nd ed. (1893), 42 55, 56; Schwan-Behrens (1896), 2 83; Suchier, 
Altfrz. Gram. (1893), 2 6. 

* Following Menger’s example we omit the consideration of i and i, 
because no criterion as to their free or checked nature van be gathered from 
their history. 
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Leaving out of account those doubtful cases which have given 
rise to the obscurity which prevails, we notice that when the 
vowel changes (diphthongizes) it ends the syllable, as fa-ba > 
fe-ve, ve-la > vei-le, go-la > gou-le, fe-ra > fie-re, pro-bat 
> prue-vet. When it remains the syllable is closed by a 
consonant, as ar-ma > ar-me, ver-ga > ver-ge, mgs-ca > 
mos-che, tes-ta > tes-te, por-ta > por-te. From the large 
number of examples illustrating this rule, we are justified in 
deducing the law that vowels in open syllables diphthongize, 
while those in closed syllables retain their original sounds in 
the earlier stages of the language. Those of the first category 
we may call free (frei, libre), those of the second category 
checked (gedeckt, entravé). Only we must not allow our- 
selves to be misled by these terms and believe that they denote 
or describe processes of development or non-development, 
which seems to have been the case and is especially prominent 
in the reasoning of Menger and which has determined the 
results at which he arrived. Free and checked as terms of 
grammar merely describe linguistic conditions and not lin- 
guistic processes, The later fate of vowels may and often 
does depend upon causes quite foreign to their original sur- 
roundings, 

It becomes evident, therefore, that the true definition of 
free and checked vowels is dependent upon popular Latin 
syllabification, Meyer-Liibke in his Grammatik der Roma- 
nischen Sprachen, § 402, enumerates the following Popular 
Latin combinations of two or more different consonants in 
the middle of the word : 


(1). n + dental stop, or 8, f, ¢, g, q. 
(2). m + labial stop, or n. 

(3). 2+ any consonant except r. 
(4). r+ any consonant except l. 
(5). 8 + voiceless stops. 

(6). Any stop +r. 

(7). Guttural + 
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(8). Labial + /, 

(9), Guttural or labial + «. 
(10). g + morn, 
(11). pore +t. 
(12), borg +d. 


To these kw (= qu) gw (=gu), and ¢’/, d’l may be added. 
Of combinations of three or more consonants he mentions net, 
nes, nel, ngl, ntr, nat, mpt, mps, mpl, mbr, cat, estr, str, and we 
may add /tr, nkw (== nqu) and ngw (= ngu). 

The Latin grammarians' taught that a single consonant 
between vowels belonged to the second syllable. Of two or 
more consonants in the same position the sonants (with the 
exception of m in the combination mn) and the first of two 
geminated consonants belonged to the first syllable. All other 
combinations of consonants went undivided to the second 
syllable. Examples are ta-bu-la, al-ter, al-ma, ar-ma, com- 
pu-ta-re, in-fan-tem, sic-cus, mit-to, au-ctu-mnus, ho-stem, 
a-gmen, ma-gi-strum, la-xo, no-ctem, sce-ptrum, Seelmann 
comes to the conclusion that Latin syllabification was strictly 
phonetic,’ and that these rules represent the actual pronuncia- 
tion. If this were true, Latin vowels would have stood in 
open syllables in all cases, except when the first of two conso- 
nants was /, 7, m,n, and such a condition of things does not 
at all meet the needs of the question. Theoretic arguments 
could not possibly be convincing here, for it is well-known 
that different languages may follow widely different methods 
in the pronunciation of their consonantal combinations, Seel- 
mann refers in support of his thesis to the Modern French 
practice * with regard to similar groups of consonants. The 


1 Cf. Seelmann, Die Aussprache des Latein, p. 137 f. 

*“Sie folgten dabei den eingebungen ihres articulationsgefiihles,” J. c., 
p. 137. 

3‘ Indessen sind viele lat. worte mit solchen consonanten complexen spiiter 
neu entlehnt, und so wenig bedeutung sie auch fiir die historische gram- 
matik sonst haben mégen, fiir unsere Zwecke sind sie desto wertvoller. Da 
kein historisch-traditioneller causal-nexus zwischen den lateinischen und 
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argument is sound, but it proves quite the opposite from that 
for which it was intended, The combinations under discus- 
sion are consonant + / or 7, combinations of which the first 
member is a guttural or labial and s + consonant. In the 
case of cons, + / or r the preceding syllable is undoubtedly 
open in Modern French as it was in Latin, but in the remain- 
ing combinations the end of the first syllable falls after the 
first of the two consonants.'’ The Modern French pronuncia- 
tion is not acce-pter, a-ctif, bénédi-ction, but ak-sep-te (accepter), 
ak-tif (actif), be-ne-dik-s3 (bénédiction), ap-so-lit (absolu), ab- 
di-ke (abdiquer), pig-me (pygmée) mag-de-bur (Magdebourg), 
di-ag-nos-tik (diagnostique), ka-lom-ni (calomnie). If there- 
fore the modern usage is an indication of the older practice, 
the conclusion must be that whenever a stop plus any other 
consonant (except / or r) or m +n come together, the division 
of the syllable was made between the two consonants. 

The case of s + cons, is peculiar in as much as there is 
direct evidence that in popular speech, the rule of the gram- 
marians to the contrary notwithstanding, the s was drawn over 
into the first syllable? The same pronunciation is moreover 
demanded by the later history of the vowel before s + cons., 
which is always treated like a checked vowel.’ In this con- 
nection it is of interest to point to a remark made by Jenkins, 
1. ¢., col. 102, note 12. The origin of the prosthetic e before 
8 impurum must without question be considered in connection 
with this subject of popular Latin syllabification. The causes 
producing the prosthetic vowel are not satisfied if unu sposu 
became wngpos > u-ne-spos. The division must have been 
u-ngs-pos > u-nes-pos. But since the prosthetic vowel could 


romanischen orthographisten besteht, so wird gerade an diesem entlehnten 
gut die neuromanische Eigenart die silben abzuteilen, am charakteris- 
tischsten und lebendigsten hervortreten,’ /. ¢., p. 148-149. 

'For a good exposition of Modern French syllabification from the 
phonetic point of view, see Jenkins, Mod. Lang. Notes, xtt, col. 96 f. 

*Cf. Seelmann, l. ¢., p. 147. 
* For the exceptions in the case of -stj- and -stry-, cf. below. 
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8 JOHN E, MATZKE, 
develop only after the atonic ultima had fallen, the evidence 
derived from this development is not necessarily valid for the 
actual Latin period, In the modern language the division of 
the syllable in the case of s + cons. is also a debated question, 
but the best evidence seems to place the s in the preceding 
syllable, 

For geminated consonants or groups of more than two 
consonants no question can arise. In the latter case the first 
consonant is usually n, m or /, which must belong to the 
preceding syllable; cst, cstr and str are divided as jux-ta, 
ex-tra and ma-gis-trum. 

The condition of things in Popular Latin must therefore 
have been as follows : 

1. Open syllables are all those followed by a vowel, by a 
single medial consonant, or by consonant + / or r. 

2. Closed syllables are all those followed by /, r, n, m, 8, ¢, 
9, p, 6 + consonant. 

3. Syllables followed by a geminated consonant, or by a 
group of more than two consonants, are invariably closed. 

We have now reached the crucial pvint of our argument. 
The development of Latin vowels is subject to a law which 
was first seen and formulated by ten Brink in his Dauer und 
Klang, 1879. Latin vowels were distinguished by the gram- 
marians according to their grammatical quantity, but in speech 
quality is an inherent element of quantity. Long vowels have 
a tendency to be closed, short vowels to be open. That this 
tendency, which has been observed in other languages, actually 
existed in Popular Latin is now generally held and needs no 
further proof. It would be useless to speculate whether 
original long vowels in open syllables were long and closed, 
while those in closed syllables were short and closed. From 
the point of view of modern grammar this seems to have been 
the case. At a certain period of the language, now, which 
we shall specify later, a new process of lengthening and 
shortening took place. All vowels in open syllables, that 
were not already long, were lengthened, and all vowels in 
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closed syllables, that were not already short, were shortened, 
and by this process the list of vowels from which the modern 
sounds were to spring, was finaliy established, This process 
may be tabulated as follows : 


Open SYLLABLE. 


SPEECH. POPULAR LATIN, 


i 
i 


CLOsED SYLLABLE. 


a, a a a 
é e é 
‘ 
é,t e 
i i 1 
6 6 
6, tt 9 
a 


This law was fundamental in its operation and must 
necessarily affect all open and closed syllables alike. Free 
and checked, as phonetic terms, can describe merely the 
manner in which a vowel will be affected by ten Brink’s law. 
Vowels which according to this law remain long or are 
lengthened are free, and vowels which remain short or 
are shortened are checked. And in as much as this process 
depends upon the open or closed nature of the syllable, the 
consonants which follow the vowel must invariably determine 
the free or checked nature of the vowel. This conception of 
the terms should do away with all confusion and uncertainty 
in their use. I have already said that all vowels must in the 
nature of things be affected alike by the operation of this law. 
If, for instance, the first syllable in bo-nam, be-ne was open 
and the vowels therefore free, the same term must be applied 
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to the tonic vowels in pa-nem, ple-num, regardless of their 
final development; and if the vowels are free in pre-cat, dg-cet, 
ve-clum, fg-liam, le-vium, they must be free also in- bra-cam, 
vo-cem, sole-clum, consi-lium, ca-vea. The main point to be 
established will be the open or closed nature of the syllable 
at the time of operation of ten Brink’s law. 

Its period of operation has been fixed very neatly, and it 
seems to me unquestionably, by Mackel in Z. f. R. Ph., xx, 
p. 514 f. On the basis of a study of German loan-words in 
French, and of French loan-words in German, he proves that 
its active period was in the sixth century. The terms free 
and checked can therefore be applied correctly only to the 
vowels as they existed at that period, and it becomes neces- 
sary to determine the phonetic processes which had been 
accomplished at that time, and whether the relative condition 
of open and closed syllables had changed. For if a combi- 
nation of consonants closing a syllable in early Popular Latin 
had become simplified, so that a single consonant now occu- 
pied the place formerly filled by two consonants, or vice versa, 
the nature of the syllable would be changed. 

The following is a list of the most important of such 
changes.’ 

(1). m before s in strictly popular words had fallen about 
240 B. C.; men-sem > me-se, pen-sare > pe-sa-re. 

(2). In proparoxytones the vowel of the penult had fallen 
if it stood between / or r and p, m, d; between s and t; and 
between mute and liquid. The examples are so well known 
that it is unnecessary to quote them ; see Schwan-Behrens, 
§ 21. 

(3). ct, es(x) or kw(qu) had become it, is and iv respectively. 
Meyer-Liibke, Grundr., 1, p. 367, puts the development of ct 
> xt before the colonization of Rhetia. The same early date 
follows from the Celtic pronunciation of ct; cf. Thurneysen, 
Keltoromanisches, p. 14. The Celis would naturally treat 


'The material for this list is for the most part taken from Meyer-Liibke’s 
article in Gréber’s Grundriss, Vol. 1. 
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Latin ct like their native ct. In a similar way gd in frigidus 
> frig’dus and rigidus > rig’dus had become id. 

(4). By assimilation pt (or bt in words like subtus) and 
ps and rs had become ¢ or ss; riipta > rotta, capsa > cassa, 
dorsum > dossu. 

(5). cl, gl and ¢/, d’l had become 7. For an attempt at a 
more accurate dating see below. 

(6). gn had become %. 

(7). gm had changed to um; ef. sauma < sagma, peuma < 
pigma in Probi Appendix. 

(8). Stops (p, t, ¢) before r had probably become voiced, 
and pi, bl had changed to v/, with labio-labial spirant. 

(9). Hiatus 7 had lost its syllabic function very early, and 
palatalized the preceding consonant, evolving a parasitic 7 
before the palatalized consonant. The sounds thus affected 
are 77, 9, try, pry, bry, str, sy and sy; and ny become 
and #% and dj and q become j. No parasitic i appears in the 
case of 9, ply, et, ty, my, mny and mby. 

Through the syncope mentioned in (2) the number of closed 
syllables is increased. All the cases contain / or r + consonant 
or 8 + voiceless stop. Where a geminated consonant results 
through assimilation (4) the preceding syllable remains closed 
as before. On the other hand, however, the number of origi- 
nally closed syllables is considerably lessened, as in (3) and 
(7), quite in accord with the well-known tendency of the 
language towards open syllables. 

With these facts as a basis, we may now proceed to the 
examination of the different vowel developments. Though 
the difficulty of the problem is concentrated in one or two 
categories, already mentioned, it will be necessary, in order to 
gain a clear conception of these cases, to reéxamine the whole 
question of vowel development in all positions. 


VoweE. + ORAL CONSONANT, EXCEPT PALATAL. 


Examples are fa-ba > fe-ve, ha-bé-re > a-veir, fI-dem > 
fé-de > feit, co-l6-re > cou-lour, pé-de > piet, nO-vu > nuef. 
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These O.Fr. values of the Latin vowels are commonly 
accepted to be characteristic of free position, and deviations 
from this normal type are explained as irregular. While this 
point of view is correct, it regards the whole question as an 
accomplished fact, and does not take into account the nature 
of the development and its chronological order. 

All changes of free vowels are due in their origin to the 
length of the vowels, but the nature of the development is not 
the same in every case. The change of @ to fe and 6 > to 
represents true vowel breaking, and it is immaterial here 
whether we accept the row of = & > ée> te and 6= 60> 
60 > fo, or whether we are ready to believe with Meyer- 
Liibke, Rom. Gram., § 639, that these diphthongs are due to 
the greater intensity which is expended in producing a long 
vowel in the place of a former short one; in either case we 
have the effect of dissimilation, in that the initial portion of 
the articulation is dissimilated from the rest. It is different 
however with the change of 2 > ei and § > ou. These diph- 
thongs passed through the intermediate stages of 2 and 6%, 
which are evidently due to this, that on account of the narrow 
position of the tongue the characteristic feature of the articu- 
lation is emphasized in its second half, when the articulation 
is lengthened. The change of & > e finally is quite different 
from either of these processes. Here we have no diphthong- 
ization at all, but merely a process of fronting, quite in 
harmony with the general tendency of the language to shift 
the basis of articulation toward the front of the mouth 
(a>a>¢>e¢> 9). 

The relative age of these processes is also of importance in 
our inquiry. While 2 and 6 had changed to fe and do in the 
sixth century, it is certain that the development of a, @ and 6 
is noticeably younger. Meyer-Liibke in his Grammatik, § 644, 
places it in the eighth century, but he evidently hesitates for 
in § 648, only a few pages further on, he puts the change of 
a& > a century earlier. This latter date, which is based 
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upon the treatment of Germanic words in French,’ is merely 
a terminus post quem. In the oldest French text free a is 
still written a; cf. Oaths: fradre, fradra, salvar, returnar. 
To be sure the pronunciation of this a is a much debated 
point,’ but the general acceptation now is that the sound for 
which it stands is that of a or ¢, i. e. a very much palatalized 
a. If therefore we accept Meyer-Liibke’s date of the end of 
the seventh or the beginning of the eighth century, which 
seems to be correct, the process of fronting must have been 
very slow and gradual. In the case of @ and 6, however, 
Meyer-Liibke’s date of the eighth century must be rejected. 
In the Oaths é appears twice as i (savir, podir), and since the 
scribe knew the diphthong ei and used it in dreit (diréctum), 
the sound which he wished to represent cannot have been ei, 
The only alternative left is that presented by Storm, Rom. 11, 
p. 289, that the pronunciation of @ in the Oaths was still 2 or 
at best 2. In the case of 6 the matter is still more compli- 
cated. The sound into which the vowel developed was 
represented for a long time by o or u, though the diphthong 
ow is found as early as the Hulalie (bellezour). In the 
Oaths we find wu written (amur), and the pronunciation was 
probably similar to that of @< @, viz., 6". In view of these 
facts it must be accepted that the diphthongs ei < @ and ow 
< 6 are late and that the vowels had only reached the stages 
@ and 6" in the ninth century. The chronological order of 
vowel changes in open syllables is therefore as follows : 


é> fe 
> tio 
a >i VIII century. 
9>o° 


century. 


century, 


1Cf. Ll. 225. 
*Cf. Koschwitz, Commentar zu den iiltesten franaisischen Denkmiilern, p. 
11 ff. 
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Vowe. + NASAL. 


Examples are bé-ne > bien, bo-na > buene or bone, pa-ne > 
pain, ci-ne > chien, plé-na > pleine, ra-cé-mu > raisin, ratjd- 
ne > raisun. 

A simple nasal consonant between two vowels unquestion- 
ably belongs to the second syllable, so that the vowel preced- 
ing it must have been lengthened in the sixth century. That 
its further development does not coincide with that of vowels 
followed by oral consonants, is due to the nasalizing effect of 
the following consonant. Everything will therefore depend 
upon the time when nasalization took place. For reasons 
which it is not necessary to repeat, it was held for a long time 
that this process did not affect all vowels at the same time, 
but that a and e were affected first, and that the other vowels 
were attacked but gradually. This opinion, which had such 
eminent support as that of G. Paris,' has now been abandoned, 
so far as I know, and it should be given up for the reason 
that it is unlikely according to the theory of nasalization. If 
nasal vowels were the effect of a loose or lazy articulation of 
the velum, which, when vowel + n came together, was drawn 
forward into the position for the consonant, while the vowel 
was sounded, it follows that this articulation resulted when- 

ever vowel + n or m came together, and that all nasal vowels 
are alike old. The age? of nasalization can be determined 
quite accurately by a comparison with the development of 
oral vowels. The process must be younger than the diph- 
thongization of @ and 6, for én and dn become ien and uon 
respectively. Since furthermore dn becomes ain, which later 
forms assonance with an < én, it must also be older than the 
change of d >a. Theiin ain is usually explained as being a 
glide between the nasal vowel and the consonant. In going 
from a to n the tongue may pass through the i-position, and this 


1 Cf. Aleris, p. 82. 
*Suchier, Alifrz. Gram., p. 63, puts it into the ninth century without 
assigning any reasons. 
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glide may develop into an independent vowel.' The same 
considerations will explain the change of én to ein. In Gn on 
the other hand the tongue position was sufficiently different 
to prevent the growth of an i-glide, and in fen and ton its 
absence is accounted for by the falling nature of the diph- 
thongs. The question is however complicated by the fact 
that dn later may or may not show a diphthong, and that in 
the same texts. Suchier, Gram., § 46, explains this 0 (= 3) 
as a reduction from older uo. The explanation is possible, 
but it presupposes an older pronunciation uén, which is dis- 
proved by the existence of ven. This latter form can come 
only from an older fon. Behrens, in the third edition of 
Schwan’s Grammatik, § 59, Note, attributes bon, bone and the 
pronoun om to the atonic use of these words in stress groups; 
the noun om to influence of the accusative omme (qmine) and 
son, tonent, etc., to influence of ending accented forms from 
the same stems. There are two other combinations which 
present similar difficulties, namely, palatal + dn or én (cine > 
chien, racému > raisin), where the vowels also seem to have 
developed exactly as before oral consonants. That palatal + 
an in the Oaths is represented by ian (xpiian) cannot prove 
or disprove anything, for the orthography may be modeled on 
the Latin or yfiian may stand for chrestiidn as fradre for 
fradre. 

Nasalization in its beginnings probably did not differ seri- 
ously from the much decried nasal twang in Modern English, 
and while this stage lasted, the development of vowels affected 
by it must have resembled closely that of oral vowels. Thus 
tion with loose nasalization became either den or fn, and this 
latter form was soon reduced to %n > Gn, since nasalization 
at first had the effect of darkening the color of the 0, cf. 
pente > pont. These doublets lived in the language until for 
the reasons advanced by Behrens the forms with diphthongs 
were crowded out. The reduction of izin to in is also readily 
understood on the same supposition of a loose articulation of 


1Tn Hulalie maent < manet the glide is represented by an e. 
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the velum, and én and 6n show no departure from the develop- 
ment of oral vowels at this period. Only palatal + dn presents 
difficulty. If we place the process of nasalization with Suchier 
in the ninth century, when a had become 4, the pronunciation 
of @in remains unexplained, and on the other hand we know 
that iai elsewhere is not reduced to ie but to i, ef. jacet > gist. 
Under these circumstances the following considerations seem 
valid. The process of fronting of the @ was evidently a very 
slow one, and it must be presumed that not all @’s were affected 
at the same time. The first to move were those standing after 
a palatal, as cane > k’d-ne, christianu > krestjd-nu, while pane 
was still pronounced pi-ne. Now nasalization occurred and 
crystalized this condition of things; pi-ne becomes pain and 
k/d-ne is changed to k’éin > chien, On this supposition a stage 
ka'n or k’‘d'n is unnecessary, and ypiian in the Oaths finds a 
ready explanation as chrestiidn. We should also thus gain an 
additional means of dating the process, which, if our position is 
correct, must have taken place simultaneously with the earliest 
changes of @ > d, i. e., towards the end of the seventh or the 
beginning of the eighth century. 

The whole history of these vowels, however, demands long 
vowels as points of departure, On this supposition alone can 
the glides and diphthongs be explained, Hence it follows 
that all vowels before simple nasals were free. When the 
nasal consonant was followed by another consonant, the vowel 
was checked and remained short, and its lack of glide is the 
result of its quantity, 


Vowe + 


Examples are pré-cat > priet, bi-ca > baie, pli-cat > plé- 
cat > pleiet, né-gat > niet, pli-ga > plaie, Ii-gat > lé-gat > 
leiet, tro-ja > truie, pré-co > pri, pi-co > pai, * vera-cu > verai, 
dé-ce > dis, d6-cet > duist, pli-cet > plaist, vi-cem > vé-ce 
> feiz, vd-ce > voiz. 

The words belonging here have c, g, 7 before a, 0, u and ¢ 
or g before e or i. As far as the history of these consonants 
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is concerned, it seems certain that ¢ before e and i in the sixth 
century had still the value of a pure palatal stop. There is 
no evidence of any change in its articulation before the seventh 
century.' As tog in the same position the matter is not so 
certain, and it is quite possible that it had become the spiranty 
in early Popular Latin,’ and this was its sound still in the sixth 
century. The voicing of medial stops, according to which 
ce went through g > 7 > i, is placed generally towards the 
end of the seventh century. Whether the change of c~‘ 
to its (iz) or is belongs to the same period, it is impossible 
to say, but the presumption must be that the interval between 
the two developments was very small. The parasitic i in 
either case had certainly developed before the fronting of 
a> d. The tonic syllables were therefore in every instance 
open, and the vowels free. 

Their further history is determined by the growth of the 
parasitic i, which falls after the diphthongization of ¢ and 
and before the changes of 4, ?, 9. Thus é and 6 became either 
iei and woi (nécat > niciet, troja > truoie) or ieit’ > ieiz and 
woit! > uoiz (déce > dieit’e > dieize, ddcet > duoit'et > duoizet) 
while a, 2, 9 could only form falling diphthongs with the 
parasitic i (pliga > plaie, pice > pait’e, lége > leie, voce > 
voit’e), If the & stood between palatals a triphthong arose in 
this way, as in jacet > giait’et > giaizel, Each category now 
goes its own way. The triphthongs are reduced (dieize > dis, 
giaizel > gist, duoizei > duist), and the diphthongs develop as 
diphthongs, and their history now differs from that of simple 
4, %, 9. But to conclude from this difference in development 
that the vowels were not free, or the syllables not open, would 
be wrong in principle.* 


1Cf. G. Paris, L’altération romane du ¢ latin, Paris, 1893. 

2 Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Grundr., 1, p. 363, and Schwan-Behrens, 2 28. 

* The words ending in -cum and -gum, as lcu, fagu, should be briefly dis- 
cussed at this point, but their history is altogether too obscure to figure in 
the argument. 
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VoweL + ComPpLicATED PALATAL, 


Examples are lectu > lit, necte > nuit, factu > fait, tectu 
> teit, sex > sis, coxa > cuisse, laxat > laisset, equa > ive 
aqua > aive, 

The combinations of palatal + consonant belonging here 
are ct, cs(x) and kw(qu). In all these cases the palatal had 
been vocalized quite early (see p. 10 above), and this vocali- 
zation had given rise to the diphthongs ¢i, oi, ai, ¢i, gi. The 
division of syllables was now lei-tu, noi-te, coi-se, ei-ve, tei- 
tu, ete. 

In the further history of these words identity of develop- 
ment with words whose tonic vowel is followed by a single 
palatal is possible only when the tonic vowel is a, ¢,9. In the 
case of ¢ and 0 the early development was different. On the one 
hand we have ie, wo + palatal becoming iei, woi, on the other et 
and oi change to tei and uoi. Two explanations are current 
for this phenomenon. Schwan and Behrens’ state that after 
the vocalization of ¢ >i, ¢ and o had become free, and de- 
veloped therefore as free vowels. The objection to this point 
of view lies in the fact that the vowels were no longer simple 
e and o but the diphthongs ¢i and 9i, and such notations as 
no'te, co'sse really distort the true nature of the problem. The 
other explanation? separates the diphthongization of ¢ and 9 
in these cases from that which came about as the result of 
the lengthening of free vowels, and sees the cause of the 
diphthong in the following y. Meyer-Liibke, /. ¢., § 639, 
supports this opinion by the statement that the Provengal, 
which ordinarily does not diphthongize ¢ and o agrees here 
with the French. Since the distance between the two lan- 


1Cf. Schwan, Gram.*, 3 56, Anm. and Schwan-Behrens, 2 33-3, Anm. 
*Cf. Suchier, Grundr., 1, p. 574, and Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gram., 23 154, 
189, 639. 
’The history of 9 in Provengal is full of obscurities, but the diphthong 
is found not only before 7, but also under other conditions; cf. Suchier, 
Grundr., 1, p. 574. 
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guages grows wider the nearer we approach more modern 
times, it follows that linguistic processes in which they agree 
are very old; hence piets (< pectus) falls in the time before, 
pied (< pedem) in the time after their separation, That this 
argument is not sound, appears from the fact that phonetic 
processes can be found in which the two languages agree, 
and which are certainly younger than the change of ¢ > ie, as 
for instance the voicing of medial stops and the fronting of ¢ 
before e and i. 

The main reason for a separation of this process from the 
general diphthongization of ¢ and o lies in the fact that before 
an i the diphthongs appear also in closed syllables. These 
are the syllables containing ¢ and 0 before sty, sey and str), as 
bestja > bisse, nescyu > nice, gstju > Auis, gstrya > huistre. 
The true explanation seems to me to lie in the fact already 
mentioned that the syllables under discussion did not contain 
simple vowels but diphthongs. Diphthongs are naturally 
longer than simple vowels, and this inherent length can 
readily have been increased at the time when other vowels 
in open syllables were lengthened. That the diphthong 
should share the same fate also in a closed syllable need not 
appear strange. The examples of that kind are very few in 
number, and the lengthening there may be due to simple 
phonetic analogy, or to the fact that diphthongs are lengthened 
more readily than simple vowels. 

If it be objected that this explanation is made ad hoe, to 
fit this particular case, it must not be forgotten that Meyer- 
Liibke’s explanation is of exactly the same nature. The 
diphthong is attributed to they only because a y follows e and 
o in the words under discussion, but the physiological process 
involved, by which such a y broke a preceding ¢ and 9, has 
not been demonstrated su far. On the other hand, if the view 
of the problem presented here be correct, it is no longer 
necessary to separate phenomena identical in their results, 
which ought therefore to be presumably identical also in 
their causes. Similar diphthongs, but of different origin, 
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existed in the language in the sixth century, and their further 
development was identical with that discussed here. These 
have as second element i or u, which formed hiatus with the 
tonic vowel, as in mei, [il]lei, meu, deu, and here we find 
the triphthong in both Provengal and French; ef. Prov. 
miei, lieis, mieu, dieu, Fr. mi, li, * mieu (cf. Pic. miue), dieu, 
To explain the change of ¢ > ie in these words as simply due 
to the development of simple vowels in open syllables, would 
not be correct, for these words had been monosyllabic since 
early Popular Latin times. Parallel cases for oi do not exist, 
nor are these diphthongs ever found in originally closed 
syllables, but these facts could not be construed as disproving 
the explanation attempted here. Thus 2 and di become di, 
di > iei, uoi > i, wi. That ai, di > ai, @i, Gi show no 
results of this lengthening is due partly to the late develop- 
ment of 4d, ¢, §, and partly to the fact that in the case of ¢ 
and 6 the added elements would come to stand between the 
vowel and the i. 

If this explanation is accepted, it will be necessary to 
extend the influence of ten Brink’s law to falling diph- 
thongs which existed in the language in the sixth century, 
regardless of the nature of the syllable in which they stood, 
and palatalized consonants before which the diphthongs appear 
in Provengal must be looked upon as favoring diphthongiza- 
tion, but not as causing it. 


VoweE. + Consonant + 


The linguistic process which these combinations underwent 
is xo well known, that a few words will serve our purpose, 
The hiatus i had early lost its syllabie function, and become 
a semi-consonant, The palatal articulation thus produced 
now attacks the preceding consonant and draws it completely 
into or near to its own region of articulation; in other words 
it palatalizes it, The on-glide, which must precede such 
palatalized consonants, soon becomes an independent factor in 
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the word and appears before the consonant as a parasitic i. 
When this is done, the consonant, as though all its palatal 
life had been exhausted in the production of the parasitic i, is 
pushed forward out of the palatal into the dental region. 
Everything points to a very early period, probably the second 
or third century, as the time when this process of palataliza- 
tion took place. In the fourth century its results are recog- 
nized by the grammarians.' There can be little question that 
the different consonants which came under its influence did not 
all succumb with equal readiness. Meyer-Liibke, Grundr., 
I, p. 364, says /) and 7 were palatalized first, and g, d),? 4, 4 
followed somewhat later. 

The actual time of the process, since it certainly was com- 
pleted before the sixth century, is of less importance for our 
present purpose than the results which were obtained. When- 
ever the preceding consonant was palatalized, the result was 
a simple sound, produced with a single effort of articulation, 
and as such it became the initial element of the following 
syllable, leaving the vowel before it free. Here, however, a 
new element must be drawn into the discussion. Looking 
for the present only at those cases where a single consonant 
preceded the y in Latin, we find the following categories : 

1, The palatalization has disappeared, leaving a parasitic i. 

2. The palatalization has remained. 

3. Hiatus i(y) became the palatal spirant j. 

Each of these cases must be considered separately, A single 
example for every vowel will suffice by way of illustration, 
Where the example is lacking, the language does not have it, 
Completeness has been aimed at only where the problem 
required it, and I hope that nothing of importance has been 
overlooked, 

1, The palatalization haa disappeared, leaving a parasitic i, 
Here belong 4, dj, 9, and final ry, 

Of, Seelmann, ¢,, p, 820, 


* Behrens, /, ¢,, 4 21-3, Anm,, and 28-3, says with great probability that 
g and dj had become j in early Popular Latin, 
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ly — pretju > pris, * potjo > puis, palatyu > palais, -etya > 

eise (proeise), lotyu > lois. 

dj — medju > mi, modju > mui, radju > rai, vedjat > veie, 

&) — ceresja > cerise, basyu > bais, ardesyja > ardeise. 

@ — rogju > rui, exagju > essai, corregja > correie. 

ry — materja > matire, egryu > cuir, varyu > vair, ferya > 

feire, dormitorju > dortoir. 

ny — ingenju > engin, cumpanjo > compaing, conju > coin, 

An examination of these examples shows conditions identi- 
cal with those prevailing in the case of vowel + complicated 
palatal. The history of these words must therefore have been 
identical with the development discussed there, and since the 
palatalized consonants are formed by a single articulation of 
the tongue, the diphthongs ¢i, gi, ai, gi, oi stood in open 
syllables. 

2. The palatalization has remained. Here belong ) and 
medial ny, but in as much as the history of vowel + [ or & is 
not influenced by the sources of these sounds, the discussion 
may be deferred for the present, cf. below p. 27. 

3. Hiatus 7 became the palatal spirant j. Here belong py, 
by, xy, gy. Two words with (kupphyja > coiffe and 
*grafja > graiffe > greffe) are too irregular to affect the 
argument. 

Pp) — *prepju > proche, sapja > sache, sepja > seche. 

by — *rabja > rage, robyu > rouge, gobja > gouge. 

vy — levju > liege, *trevyu > triege, *grevju > grege, abbre- 

vjat > abrieget, cavja > cage, nevja > nege (neige), 
vedovju > OQ, Fr. veduge > Mod. Fr. vouge. 

my — vendemia > vendange. 

gy — *specia > espece and espice, Grecja > Grece and Grice, 

Gallecja > Gallice, facya > face ( fasse), solacyu > solaz, 
*trecja > trece (trease), -ecya > ece. 

It is evident that wherever a, ¢, 9 stand before any of the 
combinations mentioned, their development is unquestionably 
that of checked vowels, and we may conclude that labial + 7 
or ¢ +y checked the tonic vowel, In view of this fact it 
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may well be doubted, whether the palatalization of labials 
first demanded by Neumann,' ever really existed in France. 
It is well known that those consonants which are articulated 
near the palatal or y region, are most readily palatalized. The 
greater the distance between the two articulations, the greater 
will be the struggle against a complete amalgamation of the 
two sounds. Now in the case of labial +, though the tongue 
be placed in y position while the labial is produced, the two 
articulations will remain distinct in nature; the effect of the 
palatal articulation is not heard until the labial articulation is 
broken, and its acoustic quality is that of the palatal spirant. 
The final result is ¢¢ or dz, showing that a palatal stop must 
have developed before this palatal spirant. This I think is 
due to a partial assimilation of the whole articulatory effort. 
The energy expended in the labial stop is transferred from 
the lips to the dental region and at the same time the spirant 
is drawn forward, so that labial + 7 becomes é# or dz, In 
this new combination, however, the moment of minimum 
expiratory stress fell between the two articulations, and as a 
consequence the preceding vowel was checked. 

The case of c +, is strictly similar. Since c maintained 
its articulation as a pure post-palatal or medio-palatal stop 
until the seventh century, a following 7 could become only a 
palatal spirant. The result was the combination kj, which 
checked the preceding vowel. Later when k became fronted, 
the whole articulation passed rapidly to ts, but its effect on 
the preceding vowel did not change.? The vowel remained 
checked. 

Difficulties are found in the words where ¢ or 0 precede 
the combinations in question. In those words the diphthongs 
appear so regularly as to be almost fatal to the view advanced 


‘Zur Laut- und Flexionslehre des Altfranaiisischen (1878), p. 25. 

* The difference in development between > and > ite or is lies in 
the different points of departure; ¢ was 4/j while ¢—‘ was k’, It will be 
seen below that with the exception of aly, ag, oy and stry a parasitic i never 
appears in the case of a checked vowel, 
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here, and these difficulties are increased by the smal] number 
of words and the consequent lack of any possibility for com- 
parison. By the side of the regular proche we find forms 
like repruece, C, Ps., 68-17, reproece, Rol., 1076. Suchier, 
Gram., § 13-, attributes the diphthong to the following ¢, 
an explanation which it is difficult to prove or disprove, 
because similar examples are lacking in the language. Since 
the diphthong, however, appears also in the forms of the verb 
tordre (< térquere), where the vowel is certainly checked, it 
becomes evident that it is not due to the free position of the 
vowel. Where ¢ precedes wv, the simple vowel appears only 
in the stem grgy-.' Whether the diphthong in the other 
examples, however, can be used to prove that ¢ in this position 
was free, must remain doubtful. There are other well known 
examples in French, where the diphthong ie appears in closed 
syllable, as fierge, cierge, tierz, vierge, and it may be due here 
to the same cause, On the other hand, it is not impossible 
that liege, owing to its signification, was influenced by the 
stem accented forms of lever < levare, as abrieget may be 
under the influence of brief < breve. The history of triege 
finally has not at all been definitely established. By its side 
we have ¢ries or triez* with identical meaning, and the two 
words will probably have to be explained in the same way. 
Espice, Grice and Gallice present similar difficulty. If the 
tonic vowel derives from an older triphthong iei, we have to 
account for the double irregularity of the diphthong and the 
presence of the parasitic i. Fortunately we have the regular 
forms espece and Gece, so that espice, Grice, Gallice may be 
safely set aside as irregular forms. 

The conclusion must be that labial or ¢ + checked the 
preceding vowel. The evidence is conclusive for a, ¢, 9, and 
the irregularities in the case of ¢ and o must find their expla- 
nation outside of the free or checked nature of the vowel. 

1 For agreger cf. Behrens, Unorganische Lautvertretung, p. 51. 


* Cf. Godefroy, s. v. Note also the variants triaige and triage cited ibid., 
8. V., triege. 
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MoRE THAN ONE CONSONANT +- ). 


The combinations of two or more consonants + 9 also fall 


into two classes, according to the development or non-develop- 


ment of a parasitic i. 

A parasitic i develops in the following cases : 

sty — bestja > bisse or biche, * gstju > huis, pestj(a) > 

puis, angostjat > angoisset, frostjat > froisset. 

8c) — nescja > nice or niche, fascya > faisse. 

88) — grossja > groisse, grassia > graisse, spessjat > es- 

peisset, spessjo > espeis. 

bry — ebriu > ivre. 

pry — cepryu > cuivre. 

try — repatryo > repair. 

stry — gstryu > huistre, 

nay — anxja > ainse, 

It is evident from the examples given above that sc) does 
not have the same history as ¢. The former is closely paral- 
lel to that of sf). For this Meyer-Liibke, Rom, Gram., § 509, 
posits the row st’ > sk’ > iss, but a stage sk’ does not seem 
necessary for the reason that iss can develop readily from st’, 
In view of the fact that simple ¢ did not develop a parasitic 
i and remained k’j until after the sixth century, it is necessary 
to accept an earlier fronting for the c, when it was preceded 
by an s, and the cause of this fronting must lie in the front 
articulation of the s. Thus sc) became early sk’) > st’) > iss. 
The parasitic 7 forms a falling diphthong with the tonic 
vowel. The further history of these diphthongs and the 
triphthongization of gi > iei >i and oi > uei > wi have 
already been commented on above. Only grossja > groisse 
forms a noteworthy exception. The syllables were closed 
in all cases, except where mute + r follows after the tonic 
vowel. 

The parasitic i is absent in the following cases : 
rly — tertyu > tierz, *scortya > escorce, fortja > force. 
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rq — *fercja > fierce, fierche, fierge, *orcja > urce (ourse). 
rd) — grdju > orge. 

ry — cervja > cierge. 

ly — exaltjat > esalcet. 

ley — caleya > chalce (chausse). 

ly — salvja > salge (sauge), alvja > auge. 
— infantya > enfance, cadentya > chedance (chance), 

-antja > -ance, but antjus > ainz. 

ney — lancya > lance, Francya > France, *oncja > once. 

mnjy — sgmnju > songe, calomnia > chalonge. 

mby — cambyjas > changes, *lombja > longe. 

ey — *ergccja > croce (crosse).' 
pp — O.H.G. krippja > creche. 
tty — *pettja > piece, Seottya > Escoce, mattya > mace, 
plattja > place. 

ply — neptya > niece, neptjyas > noces, captyat > chaces. 

ety — tractjat > tracet, 

All combinations with r, /, n,m as first member may be 
eliminated as certainly checking the preceding vowel. The 
only exceptions are tierz, cierge, fierce, fierge, where the diph- 
thong has so far defied explanation, but can under no circum- 
stances be due to original lengthening. Of the remaining 
combinations pty and ct) became early tj, passing thus into 
the category of geminated consonants where a check is the 
rule. The two seeming exceptions piece and niece are usually 
explained as being due the former to the influence of pied 
(< pede) the latter to that of nies (< nepos). 

Thus when two consonants precede the y, the tonic vowel 
is checked, except when the consonants are mute + r (br), pry, 
tr)). Seeming exceptions are those combinations which develop 
a parasitic i, but here the development depends upon the 
diphthongal nature of the tonic syllable, and not upon the 
combination of consonants which follows it. 


'Cf. Forster, Z. f. R. Ph., 11, p. 85. 
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Vowe + / or 


i. The following examples will serve as illustrations : 
 — meljus > mielus > mielz, folja > fueille, palja > 
paille, conselju > conseil, telja > teille, eglyu > coil. 

c’l— ge’lu > oeil, trabac’lu > travail, mac’la > maille, 

solec’lu > soleil, genge’lu > genoil, genuil. 

gl — trag’la > traille, reg’la > reille. 

Pj — * cdllijis > cuoillis > cuelz, * cdllijo > cueil. 

jl — bajulat > baille. 

?1 — vet’lus > vielus > vielz, vet’lu > vieil, set’la > seille, 

— radula > raille, 

Noticeable uncertainty prevails in regard to the history 
of vowel + 7. It seems to be generally accepted that an 7 
checks the preceding vowel, but since ¢ and 0 diphthongize in 
this position it is usually added that these vowels develop 
here as though they stood in free position,’ or that the diph- 
thong is due to the palatal value of the /? 

It is not easy to decide how far back the development of 
el, gl > 1 reaches. The Appendix Probi, which contains the 
often cited examples for the development of ?’/ > el, veclus 
capiclum, etc., was written according to the best authorities 
towards the end of the third century. The development of 
of and > and is placed by Meyer-Liibke, Grundr., 1, 
p. 364, as early as the second century. This date is based 
upon Grober’s well known theory in Arch. Lat. Lezx., 1, p. 
210 ff., and rests upon the absence of the sounds in Sardinian. 
Though this line of reasoning is not safe in all cases, there 
can be no objection in this instance, and it is made all the 
more probable by the great affinity which exists between / or 
nand 7. In that case, however, it follows that / < el, gl is 
decidedly younger, for at the end of the third century we have 


‘Cf. Schwan-Behrens, /. ¢., 3 48, Anm., and 2 60, Anm. 

*Cf. Suchier, Grundr., 1, p. 574, and Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gram., 32 154 
and 189. 

Of. G. Paris, Rom., p. 625, and Forster, Wiener Studien, 1892, p. 316. 
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the above mentioned evidence of the Appendix Probi that c’/ 
and ¢'l were becoming identical, i. e., that the assimilation, 
which produced 7 as final result, had set in, Whether this 
development was complete in the sixth century, can only be 
surmised, but there is no reason to believe the contrary, though 
the oldest examples of 7 = el found so far, belong to the eighth 
century.! 

Since an / is produced by a single articulation of the tongue, 
it must necessarily introduce the following syllable. Hence it 
follows that, unless the diphthongization of ¢ and o in these 
words is older than the sixth century, and due to the palatal 
nature of the J, all vowels preceding this consonant stood in 
open syllables and were free. The explanation which sees 
the cause of the diphthongs in the / is difficult to refute, for 
reasons already stated in our discussion of vowel + compli- 
cated palatal. But it seems to me that all the problems 
involved can be satisfactorily explained on the basis that the 
vowel in this position was free and that it was lengthened, 
when all vowels in open syllables were lengthened. The 
difficulties lie in the absence of the parasitic 7 and the seeming 
evidence of the modern forms that a, ¢, 9 developed as in 
checked position. 

Menger, /. c., p. 327, rejects the possibility of a pronuncia- 
tion -ail, -eil, -oil for the reason that then -ieil and -weil must 
also have existed, and these would have been reduced to -il 
and -iii. He overlooks, however, the fact that the parasitic 7 
before 7 was of an altogether different nature from that which 
developed from other consonants. In the case of ¢’, 8’, r’ the 
consonants, after the growth of the parasitic i, early loose their 
palatal quality and become fronted dental sounds. Palatal 7 
(and #) on the other hand remain thus for centuries, and the 
productive period of the parasitic palatal is therefore indefi- 
nitely lengthened. It was constantly there in tendency, and 
was constantly held back and reabsorbed by the palatal con- 
sonants. When he further maintains that it never developed 


1 Cf. Schuchardt, Vokalismus des Vulgirlateins, 11, p. 488. 
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into an independent vowel, he errs completely, In my article 
on “ Dialectische Eigenthiimiichkeiten in der Entwickelung des 
mouillierten lim Altfranzisischen,” Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, Vv, p. 52 ff., I have shown that this @ in 
certain dialects was pronounced. The most conclusive cases 
are those, where -eil becomes -oil, as in Chrestien de Troies, 
conseil > consoil. It would be useless to follow out here 
the question whether it was or was not silent in the Isle de 
France dialect. After a, this dialect seems to have followed 
its neighbor on the East, the Champagneois, while in the 
case of ¢ +/ it agrees with the Picard, where it was silent. 
Whether it was ever pronounced in case of -iei! and -ueil is a 
question which it is impossible to answer. The absence of 
-i/ and -iiil cannot disprove it, however, for the i before / de- 
veloped long after the other triphthongs tei and wei had been 
reduced to i and iii. The history of vowel + / is in my 
opinion closely parallel to that of vowel + simple palatal. 
The only difference lies in the fugitive nature of the parasitic 
i. All vowels before 7 were free, and variations from the 
regular free development are due to the nature of the follow- 
ing consonant. 

Thus ¢ and 0 were lengthened in the sixth century, and 
diphthongized to ie and uo, and since the ultima did not fall 
until the eighth century, meljus becomes regularly mélus > 
mielus > mielz,' vec’lus > vélus > vielus > vielz, gc’lu > ‘glu > 
uol > ueil. Forms like cueil and cueilz, it seems to me, sup- 
port the view advanced here. The o in this word could not 
diphthongize until the check caused by the i had been reduced. 
But this had been accomplished, when /’j had become Tas in 
c6lligis > cédllijis > colis > cuolis > cueilz and edlligo > eél- 
lijo > cblo > cueil. 

In the case of a, ¢, 9 the development is quite similar. 
On account of the potential presence of the parasitic 7, these 
vowels could not follow the ordinary development of free a, 


1The attempt which I made in Mod. Lang. Notes, v, col. 104, to explain 
the diphthong in miel/z as due to analogy of vielz, is therefore unnecessary. 
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e,9. Their history is therefore parallel to that of a, e, 9 + 
simple palatal with this difference that, owing to the con- 
tinued palatal pronunciation of 7, the original condition of 
things has been preserved in the spoken language to the 
present day. The modern pronunciation of travail, conseit, 
grenouille contains the same potential parasitic i which existed 
here in the older stages of the language. The case of 9 alone 
presents some difficulty, in as much as it seems to show the 
development of this vowel in checked position to u. This 
explanation is however not the only one that presents itself. 
The darkening of the 9 > u may be due merely to the influ- 
ence of the following J, and would then be parallel to the 
well-known change of oi > ui in croiz and cruiz, conois and 
cunuis, 

In conclusion I would say, that all vowels before 7 must be 
looked upon as free. If it still be maintained that a, e, 0 
show the development of the checked vowels, then the check 
must be analyzed not as /j but as ‘7, which is equivalent to 
saying that a, ¢, 9 are influenced in their development by the 
nature of the / and not at all by the nature of their free or 
checked position. 

fi. Examples are the following: 

ny — venja > viegne, -anja > agne (champagne), tenja > 
teigne, O.H.G. brunnja > bronja > brogne, ingenju 
> engieing > engin, companjo > compaing, conju > 
coing. 

gn — insegnat > enseignet, pogna > poigne, stagnu > es- 

taing, segnu > seing, plantaginem > plantain. 

nd) — verecondja >> vergogne. 

The history of % and its parasitic i, as it is understood at 
present, may be stated as follows. The vowel preceding it 
was nasalized under all conditions, but the parasitic i developed 
only when # was final. Since an @ like 7 is produced by a 
single articulation, vowels preceding it must have been free. 
Hence ingenium became engéfu > engieflu, vénjam > viegne. 
For the rest, barring the difference of the nasal quality of the 
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vowel, the history of these words must have been similar to 
that of vowel + /, where # was medial, or of vowel + simple 
palatal, where % was final, and further discussion is therefore 
unnecessary. 


VoweEL + + / or r. 


Consensus of opinion with regard to the effect of mute plus 
liquid on the preceding vowel, does not seem to have been 
reached so far. G. Paris mentioned pr, br, tr, dr as leaving 
the vowel free, while in the case of er, gr, pl, bl the question 
must be decided in each individual case. A more sweeping 
statement was made by Schwan, who in the first edition of his 
Grammar classified a vowel + muta cum liquida as free, but 
his illustrative examples contain only tr, pr, br, gr, and Beh- 
rens in the third edition has allowed this definition to remain 
practically unchanged. Again Suchier, /. ¢., § 6, omits gr 
from this list, but he adds dr, pl, bl, besides adding the 
remark that in later learned words e/ and gi also begin the 
following syllable. Menger finally gives only labial or dental 
+ lor ras making free position for all vowels; er and gr are 
said to leave only ¢ and 0 free, but not the other vowels, while 
el and gl are only mentioned incidentally except in as much 
as they become /, The combinations in doubt are therefore 
er, gr, pl, bl, el, gl, tl, dl, and our discussion need be concerned 
only with these. 

I have already stated my belief that whenever consonant 
+ or r followed a vowel in Latin, the preceding syllable 
was invariably open and the vowel free. It remains here to 
show that this belief is born out by the historical development. 
The large number of learned words in this category will fur- 
nish additional proof, if their tonic vowel developed according 
to the regular law of free vowels. 

er, gr. Wherever these combinations had changed to ir, the 
development is identical with that of vowel + complicated 
palatal ; cp. integru > enteir > entieir > entir, negru > neir, 
flagro > flair. When the stops have remained, the tonic 
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vowel was evidently free; cp. * alecru > aliegre, alacre > 
allegre, acre > aigre, macru > maigre.' 

pl, 6l. In a number of words b’/ early became ul, as tabula 
> taula, parabola > paraula, nebula > neula. These diph- 
thongs then have the history of diphthongs, taula > tole, 
paraula > parole, neula > niewle. Where the labial remains, 
the preceding vowel was undoubtedly free; ebulu > iebdle, 
nebula > nieble, flebile > fieble, indebile > endieble, populu > 
pueble, mebile > mueble, flebile > feible, indebile > endeible, 
populu > peuple, stopula > estouble > éteule. Doplu > double, 
copula > couple, treple > treble are due to influence of doubler, 
coupler, trebler. 

cl,gl. All words, where these combinations have remained, 
are learned, but the tonic vowel, when it in any way develops 
according to popular tendencies, always shows the results of 
free position ; saeculu > sec’lu > siecle, siegle, sieule, *regula 
> riegle, abgculu > avuegle, secale > seigle. 

tl, Words, where and did not develop into / form 
a class quite apart whose history is not fully understood. The 
examples are spatula > espadle > espalle > épauwle, medulu 
> modle > molle > moule, retulu > roule, ergtulat > croule, 
metula > meule. The explanation which is usually given 
admits assimilation to // and subsequent vocalization of the 
first />u.? If the words were adopted early enough into 
the language to come under the influence of ten Brink’s law, 
the check which is evident in their development must have 
been exercised by ¢’/ or d’l, for the assimilation to U/ took place 
quite late; cf. crodlez, Q. L. D. R., 205. At the present state 
of our knowledge, however, it will be impossible to answer 
this question definitely. 


There remain now of the original Latin combinations of 
two consonants only n, m, /, 7, s + consonant, and the vowels 


‘In both of these words the digraph is merely a graphic sign for ¢; cf. 
Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gram., 2 223. 

*Cf. Forster, Rom. Stud., 111, p. 184, and Gutheim, Ueber Konsonanten- 
Assimilation, p. 44. 
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preceding these combinations are invariably checked. A check 
is further made by a Latin geminated consonant, and by those 
geminated consonants which existed in the sixth century as 
the result of assimilation, as ps > ss and pt > tt, Latin com- 
binations of more than two consonants always check the vowel 
after which they stand. 


SECONDARY COMBINATIONS OF CONSONANTS. 


The words belonging here are paroxytones and proparoxy- 
tones in which consonants, originally separated by an atonic 
vowel, are brought together through the syncope of the vowel. 
In paroxytones it is the vowel of the ultima which falls, but 
inasmuch as this did not take place until after the tonie 
vowel had changed or begun to change, no checking etfect of 
this class of combinations is to be noted. 

The problem is different in proparoxytones. In certain 
cases, which have been enumerated above,' the penult fell 
long before the time when vowels in open syllables were 
lengthened, so that these combinations have identical influ- 
ence with the primary combinations of the same nature. In 
the majority of cases, however, the syncope of the penult 
takes place later, and the question is consequently more com- 
plicated. Everything depends here upon the chronological 
order of the different processes which these words underwent. 
These processes are principally the following three: (1) the 
lengthening of vowels in open syllables ; (2) the voicing of 
voiceless medial stops; (8) the falling of the atonic vowels. 
All three in their ultimate analysis are due to the same cause, 
viz., the change in the nature of the accent, which from a 
predominantly musical pitch-accent became a strong expira- 
tory stress-accent. In such an accent the whole energy of 
the word or stress-group is used up in the ictus on the tonic 
vowel, and the surrounding elements are in consequence 
wasted away. Thus the vowel ending the tonic syllable is 


1Cp. p. 10. 
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lengthened, a voiceless tenuis in its neighborhood becomes a 
voiceless media passing rapidly further to a voiced media, and 
an atonic vowel is worn off to the neutral vowel sound (¢) 
before it falls. 

There can be no question that the conclusions of Neumann, 
Z. f. R. Ph., xtv, p. 559 ff., must be accepted with regard to 
the chronological order of the processes involved. The syn- 
cope of the vowel of the penult is oldest when the vowel of 
the ultima was a, as rasicd > rasca, débitd > debta. The 
greater resonance of the ultima helped to subdue the vowel of 
the penult. Since, however, ¢ usually becomes ie in words of 
this class (*femita > fiente, etc.), it follows that the syncope 
is younger than the lengthening of vowels in open syllables, 
When the ultima contained the vowel u, the resonance was 
more evenly distributed between the two atonic syllables, 
and the penult was more slow in falling. In fact words like 
ctibitum > cobedu > cobde > coude, aetaticum > edadigu > 
edadgu > edage show that the vowel of the penult fell after 
the voicing of medial voiceless stops.' 

There is one restriction to be noted here. When c (+ e, #) 
was the initial consonant of the atonic penult, it seems to 
have been reduced to j in early Popular Latin times.? This 
opinion, which it is impossible to substantiate with forms from 
early documents, is based upon the evidence afforded by the 
later development, as placitu > plait, placet > plaist. Nor 
is it unreasonable to suppose that the initial consonant of the 
atonic penult (placitu) or of the pretonic syllable (vocitare) 


‘Rydberg, Die Enstehung des a-Lautes, Upsala, 1896, p. 30 ff., overlooks 
the diphthongization of ¢ just mentioned and as a result places the syncope 
of the penult before a in the ultima too early. “ Obengenannte Synkopie- 
rungen miissen folglich alle vor Ende des v. Jahrh. vollendet gewesen sein 
und gehéren, wenigstens zum Teil (so z. B. die Typen manca, rasca, etc.) 
der iiltesten galloromanischen Zeit an,” p. 33. 'On p. 32 he puts the 
change of ¢ (+ a, 0) >g as having taken place centuries before that of t > d, 
without citing the necessary proof. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gram., 2 648, puts 
this development into the seventh century. 

* Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gram., 22 314 and 523. 
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had a different history from that of the initial consonant of 
the ultima. This development, which may be accepted as a 
fact, was of fundamental influence in the history of the ultima, 
as will be shown hereafter. 

All these processes precede the further development of @ > 
d, € > ¢ and 6 > 0", since these vowels remain unchanged in 
words of this class. In other words, these vowels are checked 
by the new combinations of consonants caused by the syncope ; 
ef, gabata > jatte, rapidu > rade, debita > dette, semita > 
sente, cobita > O. Fr. coule, cobitu > coude, Since the de- 
velopment of @ > d took place towards the end of the seventh 
century, it follows that the syncope was completed by that 
time. This view of the development is however not shared 
by all scholars, Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gram., §§ 530 and 644 
and elsewhere, maintains that a, ¢, 0 remained unchanged, not 
because they were checked by the secondary combinations of 
consonants, but for the reason that in proparoxytones they 
were not lengthened, The conclusions which he draws in 
support of this theory from the development of anate > ane 
have already been objected to by Horning, 7. f. R. Ph., xv, 
p. 501. The whole theory is based upon the date which 
he ascribes to the fall of the ultima, and before proceeding 
further it will be necessary to define our position with regard 
to this development. 

Meyer-Liibke maintains that the ultima fell before the 
syncope of the penult in words like cibitum > kobedu, 
Rom. Gram., § 313. When the ultima in words of this class 
remained as ¢, it is not a supporting vowel, but the result of 
the rhythm of the word. Wherever the rhythm was trochaic 
(= -) as in sérvu, 4mo the ultima disappeared, but where 
a dactyl (= ~ +) prevailed the penult fell and the ultima 
remained. On this basis he explains the retention of the 
ultima in Alt*ru > altre, témp*lu > temple, s6m*nu > somme, 
Al*nu > alne, cél*’mu > chalme, p&t*re > pedre, c6bedu > cobde 
> coude, -Aticn > -ddegu > -age, ptimice > ponee, ete, Cases 
where the ultima in proparoxytones has disappeared, as placitu 
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> plait, digitu > deit, -agine > ain, are explained on the basis 
of an earlier syncope. Finally the accuracy of the theory is 
based upon such comparisons as citbitu > coude and siibtus > 
souz, pilice > puce and calce > chaux, cégnitu > cointe and 
sanctu > saint. 

It seems to me, however, that the following reasons militate 
forcibly against the accuracy of Meyer-Liibke’s doctrine. 

1. A tendency like that to lengthen vowels in open sylla- 
bles must in the nature of things attack all vowels alike. 
Hence a, ¢, 9 in proparoxytones must have been lengthened 
just as and Since, moreover, the change of > d, ¢' 
and 6 > o* was later than the syncope, the check caused by 
the new combination of consonants is sufficient to account for 
their lack of development. 

2. The ultima in paroxytones does not fall until after the 
change of @ > d,@ > > 0". Meyer-Liibke admits this 
fact in § 644, without seeming to notice the evident contra- 
diction of his argument. The date of this process is given by 
Rydberg, /. ¢., p. 43-44, as the eighth century. 

3. Meyer-Liibke’s dactylic rhythm as the cause for the re- 
tention of the ultima in proparoxytones does not explain the 
atonice vowel in words like pejor > pire, major > maire, melior 
> mieldre, minor > mendre, insimul > ensemble, senior > 
Oaths, sendra, apju > ache (atse), sabju > sage, simju > singe, 
where we certainly have a supporting vowel which developed 
to make the final consonantal combinations pronounceable. 

4, The comparison of cubitum with subtus is inadequate, 
since original labial -+- dental had been assimilated to ¢ in the 
second century ; ef. Meyer-Liibke, Grundr., 1, p. 364; sitbtus 
was therefore sottus in the sixth century. Coinle does not 
necessarily derive from cognitu, but it may be the feminine 
form generalized ; ef. Neumann, Z f. R. Ph., xiv, p. 563, 
The case of calce > chaux, pulice > puce presents more diffi- 
culty and will be considered below. 

In view of all these facts it seems to me erroneous and 
unnecessary to place the falling of the ultima earlier than the 
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syncope of the penult. In my opinion the development was 
as follows. 

The syncope of the penult was gradual, depending partly 
on the resonance of the ultima and partly on the nature of 
the consonants which surrounded the vowel of the penult. 
Reasons advanced by Rydberg, /. c., p. 29 ff., niake it extremely 
probable that the suppression of this syllable under favorable 
conditions was practiced without interruption in popular speech 
from the earliest times, and some of the irregularities mentioned 
below may probably find their explanation through such an 
early syncope. When the process was completed, the language 
possessed only paroxytones, some of which had a single conso- 
nant before the ultima and others a combination of consonants. 
When the ultima now began to disappear, it fell after all single 
consonants and after all those combinations of consonants 
which could readily be combined according to the inherent 
tendencies of the language into a single crescendo expiratory 
effort. If on the other hand the combination was new or 
unusual or could not be readily thus combined, the ultima 
remained in the form of the neutral vowel sound of the 
language, as the result of the effort expended in pronouncing 
the last consonant, thus making or leaving the word bisylla- 
bic, and the tonie vowel was checked, if it had not already, 
as ¢ and 0, changed to a diphthong. 

Thus the ultima falls after liquid plus stop or spirant, and 
if the stop or spirant is voiced, it now becomes voiceless 
through the crescendo effort of expiration ; ef. servu > serf, 
perdo > pert, cal’du > chalt, ver’de > vert. If the ultima, 
however, is preceded by a consonant plus liquid or by liquid 
plus liquid (except geminated liquid and rm or rn) it remains 
as in fabru > fevre, doplu > double, copere’lu > couvercle, 
cal’mu > chaume, alnu > aune, somnu > somne > somme, 
scamnu > eschamme,' -umine > ume. The same is true after 
sm and ne (+ e, 7) as in baptismu > baptesme, metipsimu > 
medesme, lynce > Ponce. 


' Rydberg, /. ¢., p. 44, draws from these forms the valid conclusion that 
the assimilation of m’n had not yet taken place, when the ultima fell. 
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The absence of the ultima in certain proparoxytones is read- 
ily explained on the same basis. An examination of such cases 
shows in every instance combinations of consonants which are 
easily combined in a single expiratory effort. These combi- 
nations are illustrated by the types nItidu > nétedu > nettu > 
net, péditu > pédedu > peddu > pet, digitu > déjidu > deidu 
> deit, girgite > gorjite > gorjte > gort, -agine > -ajine > 
-ain, vocitu > vdji'u > vugjidu > vuoit, cdlligo > cdllijo > 
célo > cuol > cueil. 

Groups of consonants on the other hand which no longer 
existed or which had never existed in the language require a 
supporting vowel; cf. tépidu > tiebidu > tiebde > tiede, cit- 
bitu > coude, jiivene > jovene > juefne, Stephanu > Estienne, 
resinu > resne, sedicu > siedigu > siedgu > siedge > siege, 
-aticu > age, riimice > ronce, cgmite > comte > conte, has- 
pite > oxpte > oste (cf. hoste > ost), canabe > chanve, asinu 
> asne, ordine > ordne > orne, decimu > diej’me > dime. 

The only serious difficulty to this opinion is presented by 
words like calce and pulice, already noticed above, which show 
a difference in their French forms (chalé and pulce), Only 
few similar examples exist in the language, ef. dulce > dolé, 
falee > falé (faux), and pollice > polce, salice > salee, It 
must be admitted that in both sets of words the conditions are 
sufliciently similar to warrant our expectation of finding iden- 
tical results, Asa matter of fact, salice occurs in O, Fr, both 
as sclee and salé, and these forms may contain the key to the 
riddle, It is well known that the color of the differed accord- 
ing to its position, being ‘pinguis’ before consonants, ‘ exilis’ 
before vowels and when geminated,' Therefore we have to 
posit dotee, fatce, catce, but salice, pulice, pollice, and of these 
two /'s it is ¢ which most readily combines with the following 
articulation, To be sure in salice the nature of the / changed 
after the syncope, but it does not seem impossible that for a 
short time it maintained enough of its original color to pre- 
vent a ready union with the following consonant, and that 


1 Cf. Seelman, ¢., p. 326. 
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would explain the retention of the ultima. It must not be 
forgotten that /’c (with the addition of /’r) is the only instance 
in which the vowel of the penult had not been syncopated in 
very early times when this syllable began with /. It is often 
asserted that ¢ changed to u most readily after the vowel a. If 
this be true, its guttural quality must have been most promi- 
nent after this vowel, and this may be the explanation of the 
doublets salce and sale’. In pulce and polce on the other hand 
the quality of the / did not change until after the ultima had 
become firmly established. I offer this explanation as a pos- 
sible solution of the difficulty. That a slight difference in the 
color of the / may affect the fate of the ultima is shown by the 
development of altu > (h)al/t, and helmu > helme, alnu > alne. 

The tonic vowels in proparoxytones were therefore always 
free when the penult began with a single consonant; but ¢ 
and 9 alone can show the effects of the consequent lengthen- 
ing, while the further development of a, ¢, 9 is hindered by 
a secondary check caused by the falling of the vowel of the 
penult. The examples in point will bear out the accuracy of 
this rule, and the exceptions are probably the result of an 
early syncope, 

Tepidu > tiede, Stephanu > “xtienne, antephona > an- 
tienne, sedicu > siege, pedieu > piege, medicu > miege, decimu 
> dime, fynita> fiente, fremita > friente, feretru> fiertre, 
ceptions are generu > gendre, teneru > lendre, O.Fr, giembre 
(> gemere) and eriembre (> tremere) may have their diphthong 
from gemit > gient and tremit > erient, and ave therefore not 
necessarily parallel to gendre and tendre, Pectine, according 
to Meyer-Liibke, f. Ph, p. 237, should have become 
*pigne, His explanation is that the language “ singuliires singu- 
liir behandelt” and this remark is no doubt correct in view of 
the fact that the word in the sixth century must have been pro- 
nounced pegit'ine, O.Fr. resne does not derive from rétina but 
résinu, cf, Meyer-Liibke, Newtrum, p. 137, and Kérting, s. v. 

0. *Jovine > juefne, (mgbile > mueble), movita > muete, 
vocitu > vuoit > vuit, *cogitat > cuidet, Exceptions are 
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cophinu > eoffre, Rhedanu > Rhosne, elemgsyna > almosne, 
hemine > homme, cemite > conte, dgmitu > donte, cangnicu 
> chanonge, abrotonu > aurone, cognitu > coint, 

a, Only a few typical examples need to be cited. Rapidu 
> rade, gabata > jatte, -aticu > age, rasica > rasche, amita 
> ante, Lazaru > Lazdre, Where a palatal follows the vowel 
we find the diphthong ai; placitu > plait, facimus > faimes, 
facitis > faites, Exceptions are chainse and aisne, The latter 
derives from acinu, but it is either a late importation or we 
have to accept Meyer-Liibke’s explanation, Rom, Gram. § 531, 
that ci before / and n becomes is, Chainse is irregular, whether 
it derives from camice or from camisi as Gréber puts it, Arch, 
Lat. Lex., 1, p. 541. 

e. Debita > dette, bebita > bette, netidu > net, peditu > 
pet, haereticu > erege, tredece > treze, semita > sentfe, cenere 
> cendre, domenica > dimanche. Before a palatal the diph- 
thong ei arises as in explecitu > espleit, sollecitu > solleit, 
degitu > deit. In O. Fr. reisne or resne (< résinu) the 7 is 
merely graphic, and ei stands for ¢. The history of peisle > 
poisle > poéle from pén)sile alone is obscure and the vowel 
remains unexplained, 

o. Cobitu > coude, egbita > O. Fr. coute, dgbitas > doutes, 
dodece > douze, sobitus > soude, romice > ronce, pomice > 
ponce, romigat > ronge, eomulat > comble, nomeru > nombre, 
ponere > pondre, 

Words in which the penult begins with a combination of 
consonants checking the tonie vowels are so regular that it is 
unnecessary to cite examples, The only cases to be mentioned 
particularly are those whose penult begins with 2. The 
examples are taxitat > ¢fastet, intoxicat > entoschet, fraxinu > 

fraisne, caxinu > chaisne, Saxone > Saisne, buxita > boiste, 
texere > fistre, proximu > prueisme, and because their his- 
tory seems to have been identical, also muccidu > moiste and 
flaccidu > *flaiste > flaistre. Since Latin at is reduced to st," 
it would look as though the syncope had taken place earlier 


'Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gram., 2 403 f. 
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in taxitare > faster, intoxicare > entoschier than in the other 
words, ‘The consideration of this feature does, however, not 
belong into the domain of this paper, Where a parasitic é 
developed, the further development must have been identical 
with that of vowel + complicated palatal. The diphthongs 
ai and of remained as such, while gi and of became tei > ¢ 
and vuoi > uei, If the history of muccidu and flaccidu is 
correctly understood, +cci- must have been pronounced like 2, 
i. C8. 

It is evident now that the terms ‘free’ and ‘checked’ can 
be applied to vowels only with reference to the consonantal 
conditions as they existed in the sixth century. From this 
point of view their definition should read as follows. 

Free vowels are: 

1. All simple final vowels, 

2. All simple vowels in hiatus. 

3. All simple vowels before a single medial consonantal 
articulation, whether labial (p, 6, v), dental (¢, 3, d, 8, 2, 7, 2), 
nasal (n, m) or palatal g, k’, 9’, j, 8’, U, 

4, All simple vowels before consonant +- / or r. 

5. All simple vowels in monosyllables.' 

6. All diphthongs existing in the sixth century, regardless 
of the consonants which follow. 

Checked vowels are : 

1. All simple vowels followed by a complicated conso- 
nantal articulation, These are /, 7, m, n, 8 4- consonant, and 
t+ 8,d + Zandt 

2. All simple vowels followed by a Latin or Romanie 
geminated consonant, 

3. All simple vowels followed by a group of more than 
two consonants, 

Joun E, Matzke. 


'The consideration of vowels in monosyllables has been omitted in this 
paper, because this class of words presents no particular difficulty, The 
principle regulating their development is stated by Behrens in the third 
edition of Schwan’s Grammatik, 2 33. 


Il.—ELIZABETHAN TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
ITALIAN: THE TITLES OF SUCH WORKS 
NOW FIRST COLLECTED AND 
ARRANGED, WITH 
ANNOTATIONS. 


III. MISCELLANEA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The whole bibliography of Elizabethan translations from 
the Italian, as far as my researches have gone up to the 
present time, consists of 404 separate titles. Of these, I 
have already published 70 numbers in Part I, “‘ Romances in 
Prose” (Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, Vol. x, No. 2, June, 1895), and 82 numbers in 
Part II, “ Poetry, Plays, and Metrical Romances” (Ibid., 


Vol. x1, No. 4, December, 1896). The “ Miscellanea,” Part 
III, comprise 252 numbers, so many that I have found it 
convenient to divide them, The present paper contains 111 
titles, classified under the general heads, religion and theology, 
science and the arts, grammars and dictionaries, and proverbs. 
It will be followed by a second section dealing with history 
and polities, voyages and discovery, manners and morals, and 
Italian and Latin publications in England. I need hardly 
add that this is merely a working classification. Many of the 
titles are obvious enough, but as is well known the Eliza- 
bethans exercised a lively fancy in the naming of books. To 
one uninstructed in the Elizabethan love of color and melody 
in phraseology, A Joyfull Jewell does not at once suggest a 
treatise on the plague, nor A Divine Herball a sermon, nor 
the Enimie of Idlenesse a complete letter-writer. I have no 
doubt but that with a wider acquaintance with the subject I 
should reclassify to a certain extent. 
42 
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In this connection I wish to repeat, from the Introduction 
to Part I, that this bibliography has grown out of some 
studies into the Italian origins of the Elizabethan drama. 
The sources of so many plays are to be found in the popular 
translations from the Italian of the time, sometimes through 
the French or Spanish, that I found it impossible to go on 
with a systematic study of the origins until I had collected 
the translations. For this reason I use the term Elizabethan 
in its large sense, to include the entire cycle of the great 
_ drama, approximately from the accession of Edward VI. to 
the Restoration, from 1549 to 1660, with some extension at 
both ends of this period. This occurs in the case of authors 
whose literary activity overlaps the dates fixed upon; for 
example, among the religious translations, the sermons of the 
great Italian preacher, Ochino, began to be turned into Eng- 
lish under the Protestant influence of Henry VIIL., and the 
works of the grammarian, Torriano, run half way through 
the reign of Charles II, In each section I have kept to the 
chronological order of publication. This shows at a glance 
the growth of the Italian influence, besides throwing out side- 
lights that open up many interesting questions. It will be 
noticed that the religious influence, with only one exception, 
is at first exclusively Protestant, while after 1600 the Roman 
Catholic faith is accorded a hearing. One of the most novel 
and striking aspects of the whole question is the showing here 
made for Italian Protestantism in England. Roger Ascham 
refers to an Italian church in London in his time :— 

“Thies men, thus Italianated abroad, can not abide our 
Godlie Italian chirch at home: they be not of that Parish, 
they be not of that felowshyp: they like not the preacher : 
they heare not his sermons: Excepte somtyme for companie, 
they cum thither to heare the Italian tonge naturally spoken, 
not to heare Gods doctrine trewly preached.” 

The Scholemaster, p. 85 (ed. 1570). 

Whether John Florio’s father was the preacher whose 
Italian the young courtiers went to listen to, or not, I do 
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not know, but he appears here as an Italian preacher in 
London patronized by Cranmer and’ Cecil, and the author of 
a life of Lady Jane Grey and a catechism for children, both 
in Italian. Peter Martyr occupies a large space in the early 
history of the Established Church. Archbishop Cranmer 
made him professor of ecclesiastical law at Oxford and some 
of the ablest Anglican divines learned theology at his feet, 
among them Archbishop Grindal, Bishops Jewel and Ponet, 
and Dean Nowell. 

It is for the most part a childish sort of science, much 
mixed with alchemy and magic, as it gets itself translated for 
Englishmen, but John Halle’s Zanfranci and Porta’s Natural 
Magick represent at least in this list the great Italian anato- 
mists and physicists of the sixteenth century. During the 
years 1583, 1584 and 1585 Giordano Bruno brought out five 
books in London. He tells us how he was invited by Fulke 
Greville to meet Sidney and others, in order that they might 
hear “the reasons of his belief that the earth moves.” ‘“ We 
met,” says Bruno, “in a chamber in the house of Mr. Fulke 
Greville, to diseuss moral, metaphysical, mathematical and 
natural speculations.” 

In the arts we see the Italians the intelligent teachers of a 
great variety of subjects, from the building of palaces to the 
making of ink and the breaking in of horses. 

I would call attention to the wide use of dialogue as a 
form of literary expression. Bruno uses it, and Machiavelli, 
and even a book on gunnery is written in dialogue. How 
much the dialogue form, copied from Italian into English, 
may have had to do with the development of the great 
dramatic cycle of the Elizabethan period, can be a matter of 
conjecture only, but there is hardly a doubt, [ think, but that it 
acted as a sort of bed of Procrustes for the poets of the time. 
It throws light on the non-dramatie Elizabethan dramatists, 
It explains the dull, ponderous plays, like Locrine and Covent 
Garden, which move across the stage, whether as tragedy or 
comedy, with elephantine tread. It explains why the sweet, 
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bright faney of John Day soars but lamely, with clipped 
wings, in the dramatic form. Neither Nabbes, nor Day, nor 
Munday, nor many another Elizabethan playwright, should 
have written plays. 

As many of the authors mentioned in this paper are little 
known, I have interspersed a few biographies, and now and 
then I have given some account of a particular book. The 
aim of the notes has been simply to clear up the subject ; if, 
perchance, they add interest to it, I shall be twice paid, once 
in my own pleasure in these studies, and again in sharing it. 


a. RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


1547. Five Sermons, translated out of Italian into Englishe, 
Anno Do MDXLVIU. 

London, by R. C. [probably Robert Crowley] for William 
Beddell. 1547. Sm. 8vo. 

Translated from the Prediche of Bernardino Ochino, of 
Siena, 1487-1564. Ochino was an Italian Protestant, whose 
restless disposition brought him many vicissitudes in life. 
Having become an Observantine friar, he renounced his vows 
to study medicine, but not finding medicine to his taste, he 
reéntered his order, only to leave it again to become a Capu- 
chin. In 1538 he was elected vicar-general of the Capuchins, 
and travelled all over Italy preaching, the people everywhere 
flocking to hear him. About 1542 he became a Protestant, 
preaching that doctrine in Geneva, where he was weleomed by 
Calvin, and in Augsburg. Shortly before the death of Henry 
VIII. he accepted the invitation of Archbishop Cranmer to 
go to England, and under Edward VI. he was made a 
prebendary of Canterbury and received a pension from the 
king’s privy purse. At the accession of Mary, he became 
the pastor of the Italian Protestant church in Zurich, through 
the friendly offices of Henri Bullinger. He was exiled from 
Switzerland, in 1563, on account of his Dialogue of Polygamy, 
dialogue twenty-one of his Dialogi XXX, and spent the last 
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year of his life in wandering from place to place; after see- 
ing three of his four children die of the plague at Pinezow, 
Poland, he himself died at Schlakau, Moravia, towards the 
end of 1564. 

Bernardino Ochino was the intimate friend of Bembo, 
Tolomei, Pietro Martire, and Vittoria Colonna. Besides 
several volumes of Prediche, his most famous work is the 
Tragedy, translated by Bishop Ponet, 1549. See Dialogue of 
Polygamy, 1657, 


1548. Sermons of the ryght famous ad excellent clerke Master 
Bernardine Ochine, ete. 

A. Seoloker: Ippeswich. 1548. 8vo. Black letter. With- 
out pagination. British Museum. 

Dedicated to Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, by 
“Rychard Argentyne,” the translator. 

This is another translation from the popular Prediche of 
Bernardino Ochino; they are controversial tracts, rather than 
sermons, and were written to explain and vindicate his change 
of religion. The collection contains sermons 1 to 6 of the 
later edition, entitled Certayne Sermons, ete. [1550?], trans- 
lated in part by Lady Bacon. 


1549. A tragoedie or Dialoge of the unjuste usurped Pri- 
macie of the Bishop of Rome, and of all the just abolishyng of 
the same, made by Master Barnardine Ochine, an Italian, and 
translated out of Latine into Englishe by Master John Ponet 
Doctor of Diuinitie, never before printed in any language. 
Anno Do, 1549. 

Imprynted for Gualter Lynne: London. 1549.  4to. 
Black letter. Library of Edward VI. Royal Library. 
British Museum, (2 copies). 

Dedicated to King Edward VI., by Bernardinus Ochinus 
Senensis. 

The parties that doe speake in thys dialoge are these— 
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. Luciier and Beelzebub. 
. Boniface the third, & Doctour Sapience secretary to 
the Emperour. 


iii, The people of Rome. The Churche of Rome. 
iiili. The Pope, and men’s iudgement and the people of 


Rome. 
v. Thomas Massuccius the master of the horse. Lepidus 
the pope’s chamberlain. 


vi. Lucifer and Beelzebub. 
vii. Christ and Michaell and Gabriell archangelis. 
viii. King Henry viii. and Papiste, and Thomas Arch- 


bishoppe of Canterbury. 
ix. King Edward vi. and the Counseill. 


“This remarkable performance, originally written in Latin, 
is extant only in the translation of Bishop Ponet, a splendid 
specimen of neryous English. The conception is highly dra- 
matic; the form is that of a series of dialogues. Lucifer, 
enraged at the spread of Christ’s kingdom, convokes the 
fiends in council, and resolves to set up the pope as Anti- 
christ. The state, represented by the emperor Phocas, is 
persuaded to connive at the pope’s assumption of spiritual 
authority ; the other churches are intimidated into acqui- 
escence ; Lucifer’s projects seem fully accomplished, when 
Heaven raises up Henry VIII. and his son for their over- 
throw. The conception bears a remarkable resemblance to 
that of Paradise Lost; and it is nearly certain that Milton, 
whose sympathies with the Italian Reformation were so 
strong, must have been acquainted with it.” 

Richard Garnett. 


John Ponet, or Poynet, 1514(?)-1556, was not only a 
great preacher, but a man of learning, knowing mathematics, 
astronomy, German and Italian, besides being a good classi- 
eal scholar and theologian. The Tragedy, translated from 
Ochino’s manuscript, brought him to the notice of the Pro- 
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tector Somerset, who is mentioned in the dedication, and 
Ponet was made successively Bishop of Rochester and of 
Winchester. He was somewhat unscrupulous, and is thought 
to have voiced the opinion given by himself, Cranmer, and 
Ridley, when consulted about the Princess Mary’s hearing 
mass, ‘that to give license to sin was sin; nevertheless, they 
thought the king might suffer or wink at it for a time.’ 
(Strype, Memorials, 1, 1, 451.) 

Upon the accession of Queen Mary, Bishop Ponet was 
deprived, and Stephen Gardiner reinstated in the bishoprick 
of Winchester. Stow asserts, and Froude after him (//is- 
tory of England, Vol. vi, Chap. 31), that Ponet was out in 
Sir Thomas Wyatt’s rebellion, in 1554. Eventually he found 
his way to Peter Martyr, at Strasburg, where he seems to 
have lived comfortably enough. “ What is exile,” he wrote 
to Bullinger at Zurich, “a thing painful only in imagination, 
provided you have wherewith to subsist.” 

At his death, in 1556, his library came into the possession 
of Sir Anthony Cooke. 


[1550(?)] A discourse or traictise of Peter Martyr Vermill a 
Florétine wherein he openly declared his... iudgemente 


concernynge the Sacrament of the Lordes supper, ete. [ Trans- 
lated from the Latin by Nicholas Udall.) 

London: R. Stoughton. [Under Vermigli the British 
Museum Catalogue gives the date [1550?], but under Udall 
[1558°].] 4te. Black letter. 

Pietro Martire Vermigli, 1500-1562, was of a noble 
Florentine family. He entered the order of Augustine friars, 
and soon became distinguished for his learning and_ piety. 
Having turned Protestant, he was invited to England in 
1547 by Archbishop Cranmer and the Duke of Somerset to 
assist in the English reformation. Cranmer made him a 
professor at Oxford, and one of three commissioners charged 
with drawing up a new code of ecclesiastical laws to take the 
place of the Canon Law of the Catholic church. 
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When Queen Mary came to the throne, Peter Martyr 
asked leave to return to the continent, and it is one of the 
generous acts of Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, that he 
supplied the Italian the means to get back to Strasburg. 
Here he resumed his post as professor of theology, subse- 


quently removing to Zurich to teach the same subject. 


Peter Martyr wrote commentaries on some of the princi- 
pal books of the Old and the New Testament, and several 
treatises on dogmatic theology, and at one time ranked next 
to Calvin as a Protestant writer. He was more learned than 
Calvin, of moderate counsels, and wished to unite the vari- 
ous sects broken off from the Catholic Chureh, for which he 
always retained an affection. He was married twice, 


[1550(?)] Certayne Sermons of the rughte famous and excel- 
lente clerk Master B. Ochine, ROW. « GR eryle in thys 
lufe for the faithful testimony of Jesus Christe. Faythfully 
translated into Englysche. 

J. Day: London, [15507.]  8vo. Black letter, British 
Museum. 

This is another collection of sermons translated from 
Ochino’s Prediche; the first six, by Richard Argentine, had 
already appeared in Sermons of the ryght famous ad excellent 
clerke Master Bernardine Ochine, 1548. The last fourteen 
sermons were translated by Ann Cooke, second daughter of 
Sir Anthony Cooke, afterwards second wife to Sir Nicholas 
Bacon and mother of Sir Francis Bacon, Sir Anthony Cooke, 
tutor to King Edward VI., had five daughters who all made 
brilliant marriages. Mildred, the eldest, was the second wife 
of William Cecil, Lord Burghley, and of the three younger 
daughters, Katherine became the wife of Sir Henry Killegrew, 
Elizabeth, the wife (1) of Sir Thomas Hoby, and (2) of John, 
Lord Russell, son of Francis, second Earl of Bedford, and 
Margaret married Sir Ralph Rowlett. 

Ann Cooke was one of the learned women of her time, 
and is said to have been able to read Latin, Greek, Italian 
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and French, “as her native tongue.” She was a fervent 
Protestant, inelined to Puritanism, and translated Ochino’s 
Prediche before her marriage to Sir Nicholas Bacon. Her 
most interesting work is a translation from the Latin of 
Bishop Jewel’s Apologia Evelesiae Anglicanae, 1562, entitled 
Apologie, or aunswer in defence of the Church of England, 
1562 and 1564. Both editions appeared without the author’s 
name, but the second one contains a prefatory address to Lady 
Bacon as the translator, by Archbishop Parker. It seems 
that she had submitted the ms. to him, accompanied by a 
letter written in Greek. He returned it printed, “ knowing 
that he had hereby done for the best, and in the point used 
a reasonable policy ; that is, to prevent such excuses as her 
modesty would have made in stay of publishing it.” 

The translation is referred to in A Declaration of the True 
Causes of the great Troubles, presupposed to be intended against 
the realme of England, 1592, p. 12. 

“The apologie of this Church was written in Latin, & 
translated into English by A. [nn] B. [acon] with the comen- 


dation of M., [ildred] C. [ecil], which twaine were sisters, & 
wives unto Cecill and Bacon, and gave their assistance and 
helping hands in the plot and fortification of this newe erected 


synagog.” Queen Elizabeth thought so highly of the Apologie 
that she ordered a copy of it to be chained in every parish 
chureh in England. (G. P. Fisher, History of the Christian 
Church, p. 374.) 

Theodore de Baze, who knew of Lady Bacon’s learning and 
piety from her son Anthony, dedicated his Meditations to her. 

Many of Lady Bacon’s letters to her sons Anthony and 
Francis are extant, and some of them have been printed 
in Spedding’s An Account of the Life and Times of Francis 
Bacon, They are thickly interspersed with quotations from 
Greek and Latin writers, but the English is vigorous, and 
the picture of family relations presented is highly interesting. 
The mother never relinquished her authority over her sons, 
even as grown men, and one of them Lord Chancellor of 
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England. She took the liveliest interest in their affairs, and 
reproved them sharply, if they neglected to make known to 
her what they were doing. The young men were both duti- 
ful sons, and the second clause of Sir Francis Bacon’s will 
reads,—“ For my burial, [ desire it may be in St. Michael's 
church, near St. Alban’s—there my mother was buried.” 


[1550?] Fouretene Sermons, concerning the Predestinacion 
and Eleccion of God: very expediente to the settunge forth of 
hys Glorye among his Creatures. Translated out of Italian 
[of Bernardino Ochino| into oure natyve Tounge by A, C. 
[Ann Cooke. ] 

London, by John Day and W. Seres. [15502] Sm. 8vo. 
Black letter. Edited by G. B. British Museum. 

Dedicated by A. C, to her mother, the Lady F. 

These Fouretene Sermons are numbers 12 to 25 of the col- 
lection, entitled Certayne Sermons, [15507]. 


1550. The Alearon of the Barefote Friers, that is to say, an 
heape or numbre of the blasphemous and trifling doctrines of the 
wounded Idole Saint Frances [ Francis Bernardoni |, of Assisi, 
Saint, | taken out of the boke of his rules, called in latin Liber 
Conformitatum [by Bartholomaeus Albizzi| ; the selections made 
by E. Alberus}. 

R. G. [rafton], ereudebat, [London,| 1550. 8vo. LL. 
British Museum, (2 copies), Also, London, 1603. 8vo., 
British Museum. 

This work seems to have been translated from the French ; 
a French original in the British Museum is of later date. 

Aleoran des Cordeliers, tant en Latin qwen Francois; 
Q dire, Reeweil des plus notables bourdes & blasphemes ... . de 
ceux qui ont osé eomparer Sainet Francois a Jesus Christ: tiré 
[by Erasmus Alberus] du grand livre des Conformitez, iadis 
composé par frere Barthelemi de Pise. . [Translated by 
Conrad Badius]. Parti en deux livres. Nouvellement y a esté 


adioustee la figure un arbre cétenat par branches la conference 
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de S. Francois 0 Jesus Christ, Le tout de nouveau reveu & cor- 
rigé, Lat, and Fr, 2 pts, 

(i. de Laimeric, Geneve, L578, L2m0, British Museum, 
Also, Amsterdam, 1754, l2mo, British Museum, 

At the time of the Reformation Erasmus Alberus wrote a 
refutation of the A/coran, with a preface by Lather, [tis 
entitled, Der Barfiisser Miinehe napiegel und Aleovan, 
142, | 2nd edition.} A Latin paraphrase of this, is A/cora- 
nus Franciscanorun id ext, Blaspheniarum et nugarun Lerna, 
de stigmatisato Idolo, quod Franeiseum vocant, ex Libro Con- 
Jormitatum [of Bartholomacus Alhbissi, of Pisa|, Translated 
and abridged from the Eulenspiegel und Aleoran of Alberus, 
With the prefaces of M, Luther and Eb. Alherus, | 

Daventraie, (51. L2m0, British Museum. 

The Liber Conformitatum Sancti Franeisei cum Christo was 


presented by the author, Bartolommeo Albizzi da Pisa, to 
the chapter of his order assembled at Assisi, in 1399, and the 


brothers were so pleased with it that they gave him the habit 
worn by St. Francis. The first printed edition appeared at 
Venice, folio, without date, and is one of the rarest incuna- 
bula. The editions of 1480 and 1484 have the title, 

Li fioretti di San Francisco assimilati alla vita ed alla pas- 
sione di Nostro Signore, 


1550, An epistle unto the right honorable and christian 
Prince, the Duke of Somerset written unto him in Latin, anone 
after hys deliverance out of trouble... . translated into Eng- 
lysche by T. [homas | Norton. 

Imprynted .... for Gualter Lynne: Londé, 1550. 8vo. 
Black letter. British Museum, 

The epistle was written by Peter Martyr to Edward Sey- 
mour, Duke of Somerset, upon his release from the Tower, 
in 1550, Thomas Norton was only eighteen years old when 
he published the translation, which is the more interesting 
from the fact that the original letter is not extant. Norton 
was at the time amanuensis to the Duke of Somerset and 
undertook the translation at his desire. 
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The rest of Norton’s literary work is curiously divided 
hetween legal papers, controversial Puritan tracts, twenty. 
eight metrical Psalms which he contributed to The whole 
Booke of Psaalmes collected into Maglish hy Sternhold, 
J. Hopkins, and others, ete,, L561, and the first three acts of 
Gorboduc, 1565, the earliest’ English tragedy, Tle was a 
Calvinistic barrister, and married (1) Margery, third daughter 
of Archbishop Cranmer, and (2) Alice Cranmer, his first wife's 
cousin, In 1571 he was made the first Remembrancer of the 
City of London, and as such was elected to a seat in the third 
Parliament of Elizabeth, 


1550, A notable and marveilous epistle of the famous Doe- 
tour Mathewe Gribalde, professor of law in the universitie of 
Padua; cécerning the tervible indgement of God, upon 
that for feare of men denieth Christ, and the knowne veritie: 
with a Preface of Doctor Caluine. Translated out of Latin 
intoo English by A, 

Worcester. [Printed by John Osmen.} 1550. [1570 (?) 


in the British Museum Citaloque. | 


The work was republished at London, by Henry Denham, 
for William Norton, without date :—* Now newely imprinted, 
with a godly and wholesome preseruative against despera- 
tion, at all tymes necessarie for the soule : chiefly to be used 
when the deuill dooeth assaulte us moste fiercely, and death 
approacheth nighest,” 

The original is a Latin epistle by Matteo Gribaldi, called 
Mopha, entitled,— 

Franeisei Spierae, qui quod susceptam semel Evangelicae veri- 
tatis professionem abnegasset damnassetque, in horrendam tneidit 
desperationem historia, a quatuor summis viris, [C. S. Curio, 
M. Gribaldus, Henricus [Serimzcor| Scotus, and 8, Gelous, | 
summa fide conseripta : cum pracfationibus Caelii S. C. et J. Cal- 
vini & P. Vergerii Apologia . . . aecessit quoque M. Borrhai, de 
usu quem Spierae tum exemplum tum doetrina afferat judicium, 

[Geneva? 1550?) 8vo. British Museum. 
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The translator was Edward Aglionby, recorder of War- 
wick, as appears from an acrostic contained in “An Epigram 
of the terrible example of one Francis Spera an Italian, of 
whom this book is compiled.” The translation has been attri- 
buted to Edmund Allen, who died bishop-elect of Rochester, 
in 1559, 

Francesco Spiera, or Spera, a juris-consult of Padua, became 
a Protestant, and subsequently retracted that faith publicly 
before the Holy Office at Venice, Returning to Padua, he 
died shortly afterwards in despair, His story seems to have 
made a profound impression on the Protestant world of the 
time, and for long after, [t is the subject of an Elizabethan 
comedy, called The Conflict of Conscience, 1581, by Nathaniel 
Woodes, a minister of Norwich; “in The Conflict of Con- 
science,” says John Churton Collins, “the struggle between 
the old faith and the new is depicted with an energy which is 
almost tragic in its intensity,” 

Stationers’ Register B, for June 15, 1587, records, A ballad 


of nuaster hfrauncis an Italian a Doetor of Lawe who denied 


the lord Jesus, 

I find also, 

A Relation of the Fearefull Estate of Francis Spira, in the 
yeare 1548. [By N. B., i. e., Nathaniel Bacon. | 

Printed by I. L. for P. Stephens, and C, Meredith, London, 
1638. 12mo. British Museum, Also, 1640, 1l2mo. British 
Museum. 1665, 

The first edition of the Relation came out anonymously, 
and it was not until the edition of 1665 that Nathaniel 
Bacon’s name appeared on the title-page, when he is said to 
have ‘compiled’ the book, A Welsh translation was issued 
in 1820, and an edition of 1845, is styled, “An verlasting 
Proof of the Falsehood of Popery.” The British Museum 
contains also duodecimo editions of the Relation, dated 1678, 
1681, 1683, 1688, 1784, and 1815, in al! eleven editions, 

A French tragedy on the theme, by J. D. C. G., is entitled, 
Frangois Spera, ou le Désespoir, 
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1564. Most fruitfull & learned Comentaries of... . Peter 
Martir Vermil [upon the Book of Judges]... . with a very 
profitable tract of the matter and places, ete. [ With the teat. | 

J. Day, London, 1564, Folio, B. British Museum. 

Dedicated by the printer, John Daye, to the “ Earle of 
Lecester.”’ 

A translation of Jn Judieum ... P.M. Vermilii... 
commentarti, ete, 

[Zurich, 1561, Polio.] 1571, Folio. British Museum. 

Dedicated to Sir Anthony Cooke, father of Lady Bacon. 

Peter Martyr lectured on the Book of Judges, and the 
ethies of Aristotle, at Strasburg, before a kind of college ot 
the English exiles of Mary’s reign, who gathered around him 
there. ‘They were Edmund Grindal, afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury, John Jewel, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury 
and author of the Apologia Keelesiae Anglicanae, Alexander 
Nowell, afterwards Dean of St. Paul's, John Ponet, the de- 
prived Bishop of Winchester, Sir John Cheke, Sir Anthony 
Cooke, Sir Thomas Wroth, and others, 


[1566.] Pasquine ina Traunee, A Christian and learned 
Dialogue (contayning wonderfull and most strange newes out of 
Heanen, Purgatorie, and Hell) Wherein besydes Christes truth 
playnely sel forth, ye shall also finde a numbre of pleasaunt 
hystorics, diseoucring all the evafty conucyaunces of Antechrist. 
Wherunto ave added cerlayne (duestions then pul forth hy Pas- 
quine, to haue bene disputed in the Couneell of Trent. Turned 
hut late ly out of Htalian into this longue, hy W. P. [ histon 
Seene [and] allowed according to the order appointed in the 
Queenes Maiesties Iniunctions, Luke 19, Verily I tell you, that 
if these should holde their peer, the stones would Cri). 

Imprinted at London by Wylliam Seres dwelling at the 
Weast ende of Paules at the signe of the Hedgehogye, [1566.] 
[1550? B. M.] Black letter, Huth. British Museum, 
(2 copies.) Also, no date, W. Seres, and 1584, dto., Thomas 
Este. 
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This is a translation of Pasquillus Eestaticus, und cum aliis 
etiam aliquot sanctis pariter & lepidis Dialogis, quibus prae- 
cipua religionis nostrae Capita elegantissine Explicantur. 

[Sine loco aut anno.] Small 8vo. 

This book was written by Caelius Secundus Curio, and 
was printed at Basle about 1550. It contains an account of 
Curio’s escape from prison in Turin, where he was confined 
because of his Evangelical opinions, 


1568, Most learned and fruitfull Commentaries of D. 2. 
Martir Vermilius upon the Epistle of 8. Paul to the 
Nomanes; wherin are... entreated all... ehiefe common 
places of religion touched in the same Epiatle, With a table of 
all the common places, and expositions upon divers places of the 
seviptures, and... an Trdslated out of Latine 
into Knglishe by B. Heinrich Bullinger,| | With the tevt, | 

J, Daye, London, 1568, Folio, Black letter,  Britiah 
Museum, (2 copier.) 

A translation of In epistolam 8S, Pauli Apostoli ad Romanos 
Vermilii , commentarii, ete, 


[ Basle, 1558, Folio, | 1570, Folio, British Museum, 


1569, Most Godly Prayers compiled out of Psalines 
hy D, Peter Martyr, | Edited by J, Simler, and] translated out 
of Latin, ... by Charles Glemhan, 

W. Seres, London, 1569. 8vo. Black letter. British 
Museum, 

A translation of Preces sacrae ex Psalmis Davidis desumptae 
per D. P. M. V., ete. 

Lyon. 1564. 16mo, British Museum, 


1568. The Fearfull Fansies of the Florentine Couper : 
Written in Toscane, by. John Baptista Getli, one of the free 
Studie of Florence, and for recreation translated into English 
by W. Barker. Pensoso daltrui. Sene & allowed according 
to the order appointed. 
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Imprinted at London by Henry Bynneman. Anno 1568, 
12mo. 138 leaves. British Museum. Also, 1599. 12mo. 
British Museum. 1702. 8vo. 

In an address to the reader, the translator says, “ the talke 
that olde Lust the Couper hadde with himself, when he coulde 
not slepe did minister matter to the maker of this presente 
boke, who by other oceasion hath made diners other to his 
comendatio in the Toseane tong... John Baptista Gellie, 
for so is the tailer called, and for his wisedom chief of the 
vulgar uniuersitie of Florence, when was ther, pub- 
lish these communications of Lust the Conper and his Soule, 
gathered by one Sir Byndo his nephew and a notarie.” 

The work is divided into ten dialogues or & Reasonings 
British Bibliogvapher, p. 207, 

Giambattista Gelli was the author of the Dinlogue of Ciree, 
translated into Moglish, in 1557, by Henry See 
Romances in Prove, 


1576, The Droomme of Doomes Day, Wherein the frailties 


and imixeries of mans lyfe, ave lyucly portrayed, and learnedly 
set forth, Diuided ax appeareth in the Page neat following, 
Translated and collected by George Gascoigne, Exquyer, Tam 


Marti, quam Mereurio, 

Imprinted at London for Gabriell Cawood: dwelling in 
Paules Churchyard, at the Signe of the holy Ghost. 1576, 
dto. Black letter, Pp. 276. Huth. British Museum (2 
copies); 1586. 4to. Black letter. //uth. British Museum. 
Herbert mentions a third edition, without date. 

Dedicated to Francis, second Earl of Bedford, to whom 
Gascoigne gives the following account of the book,— 

“And thereupon, not many monethes since, tossyng and 
retossyng in my small lybrarie, amongest some bookes which 
had not often felte my fyngers endes in Xv years before, I 
chaunced to light upon a small volumne skarce comely covered, 
and wel worse handled. For, to tell a truth unto your Honor, 
it was written in an old kynd of caracters, and so torne, as it 
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neyther had the beginning perspicuous nor the end perfect : 
so that I cannot certaynly say, who shuld be the Author of 
the same. But as things of meane shewe outwardely, are not 
alwayes to bee rejected, even so in thys olde torne paumph- 
lette I found sundrye thinges, as mee thought, wrytten with 
suche zeale and affection, and tendynge so dyrectly unto the 
reformation of maners, that I dyd not onelye myselfe take 
great pleasure in perticuler reading thereof, but thought them 
profitable to be published for a generall commoditie: and 
thereupon, have translated and collected into some order these 
sundry parcells of the same. The which (as well bicause the 
Aucthor is to me unknowen, as also bicause the oryginal 
copies had no peculyar tytle, but cheefly bicause they do all 
tend zealously to an admonicion whereby we may every man 
walke warely and decently in his vocation) I have thouglit 
meete to entytle The Droomme of Doomes daye. Thinking 
my selfe assured, that any souldier which meaneth to march 
under the flagge of God’s favour, may by sounde ot this 
Droomme be awaked, and called to his watch and warde 
with right sufficient summons.” 

The Droomme of Doomes Day is divided into three parts, 
which are thus set forth on the back of the title — 


I. The View of worldly Vanities. Exhorting us to con- 
tempne all pompes, pleasures, delightes, and vanities of 
this lyfe. 

Il. The Shame of Sinne. Displaying and laying open the 
huge greatnesse and enormities of the same, by sundrye 
good examples and comparisons. 

III. The Needels Eye. Wherein wee are taught the right 
rules of a true Christian life, and the straight passage 
unto everlasting felicitie, 


Heereunto is added a private Letter; the which doth teach 
remedies against the bitternesse of Death. 
Brvdges, Restituta, Vol. tv, pp. 299-307. 
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Part I, The View of Worldly Vanities, is a translation of 
Lotharius de miseria humanae conditionis [1470 ?], by Lotario 
Conti, Pope Innocent IIT. It is curious that there should 
have been another translation of this same work in the same 
year. See The Mirror of Mans lyfe... .  Englished by Henry 
Kerton, 1576, from the same treatise, De contemptu mundi sive 
de miseria humanae conditionis, 


1576. The Mirror of Mans lyfe: I lainely describing, what 
weake moulde we are made of: what miseries we are subject 
unto: howe uneertaine this life iss and what shal be oure end. 
Englished by H. (enry]| [erton]. 

London. H. Bynneman, 1576. 8vo. Black letter. British 
Museum, 1580,1586. 8vo. (Allibone.) With The Speculum 
Humanun, a short poem in stanzas of eleven lines, by Stephen 
Gosson, at the end. 

Dedicated to Anne, Countess of Pembroke. 

The original of this translation is a very popular mediaeval 
work on the contempt of the work written by that ambitious 
prelate, Lotario Conti, Pope Innocent III. It is entitled, in 
the earliest edition I have met with, Liber de miseria humane 
condiconis, Lotarii dyaconi ... anno diti,, MCCCCXLVIII, 
Et ht tres ptes. Gothic letter. Few ms. Notes. [14702] 
Folio. British Museum. 

See George Gascoigne’s The Droomme of Doomes Day, 
1576. 


1576. An Epistle for the godly and christian Bringing up 
of Christian Mennes Children, or Youth, englished by W. L. 
P. of Saint Swithens, by London Stone, 28 June, 1576. 16mo. 
(Lowndes. ) 

This is a translation from Caelius Secundus Curio, which I 
find catalogued in the British Museum, as follows :— 

C. 8S. Curionis Christianae Religionis institutio . Accessit 
epistola . . . . de pueris sancte christianeque educandis, 

[Basle.] 1549. 8vo. MS. Notes. Partially mutilated. 
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1576. <A briefe and most excellent Exposition of the XII. 
Articles of our Fayth, translated by T. P. 

London. 1576. 16mo.: n.d. 16mo. (Lowndes.) 

A translation of Peter Martyr’s Una semplice dichiaratione 
sopra gli XII Articoli della Feda Christiana. 

Basilea. 1544. 4to. British Museum. 


[15802] A briefe Treatise, Concerning the use and abuse of 
Dauneing. Collected oute of the learned workes of .. .. Peter 
Martyr, by Maister Rob[ert] Massonius ; and translated by I. 
K. [or T. K., according to the dedicatory epistle.] 

London, by John Jugge. [1580?.] 8vo. Black letter. 
British Museum. 


1580. Certaine Godly and very profitable Sermons of Faithe 
Hope and Charitie; first set foorth by Master Bernardine 
Occhine .... and now lately collected and translated out of the 
Italian tongue into the English by William Phiston of London, 
student. 

London, Tho. East. 1580. 4to. Black letter. 100 leaves. 

Dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury. A collection 
of thirty-eight sermons, or rather sections, nineteen on Faith, 
eight on Hope, and eleven on Charity. 


1583. The Common Places of... . Doctor Peter Martyr, 
diuided into foure principall parts: with « large addition of 
manie theologicall and necessarie discourses, some never extant 
before. Translated and partly gathered by A. [nthony]| Marten, 
ete. (An oration wherein is set foorth the life and death of... . 
P. Martyr Vermillius J. Simlerus.) 

London. 1583. Folio. 6 pts. Black letter. British 
Museum, (3 copies.) 

A translation of Peter Martyr’s Loci communes D, P. Mar- 
tyris Vermilii ex variis ipsius authoris seriptis in unum librum 
collecti & in quattuor Classes distributi, ete. [Edited by R. 
Massonius, with the preface of R. Walther, and an oration 
upon the life of the author by Josias Simler.] 
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[1576. Folio, (Lowndes.)] London. T. Vantrollerius, 
Londini. 1583. Folio. British Museum. Amsterdam and 
Frankfort. 1656. Folio. British Museum. 


1584. The contempte of the world and the vanitie thereof, 
written by the Reverend F. D. de Stella... . And of late trans- 
lated out of Italian into Englishe [by G. C.] ete. 

[Douay?] 1584. 12mo, British Museum. Also, S. Omers. 
1622. 8vo. British Museum. 

The original of this is a Spanish work by Diego de Estella, 
entitled,— 

Primera (-tercera) parte del libro de la vanitad del mundo, 

Salamanca. 1576. 8vo. British Museum. 

The first edition appeared in Salamanca, in 1574. 8vo. 
I have not met with the Italian translation. 


[1600?] Instructions and Advertisements, how to meditate 
the Misteries of the Rosarie of the most Holy Virgin Mary. 
Written in Italian [from the Latin of Gaspare Loarte].... 
and newly translated into English. (Litaniae Deiparae Vir- 
ginis quae in alma domo Lauretana . . . . decantari 
solent.) 

[Rouen? 1600?] 8vo. British Museum. 

[Another edition.] Whereunto is annexed brief Meditations 
for the seven Evenings and Mornings of the Weeke. 

Cardin Hamillon, Rouen. 1613. 12mo. British Museum. 

The original work, by the Spanish theologian, Gaspare 
Loarte, is Meditationes de Rosario B. Virginis. Venice, 1573. 


1606. A full and satisfactorie answer to the late unadvised 
Bull, thundered by Pope Paul the Fift, against the renowned 
State of Venice: being modestly entitled by the learned author, 
Considerations upon the censure of Pope Paul the Fift [against 
the Republic of Venice]... . Translated out of Italian [of 
Pietro Sarpi, Fra Paolo Servita]. 

Printed for J. Bill. London. 1606. 4to. British Museum. 
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I take this to be a translation of Father Paul’s Trattato del? 
Interdetto. Venice. 1606. 4to. 

On April 17, 1606, Pope Paul V. pronounced sentence of 
excommunication against the doge, senate and government 
of Venice. The Venetian clergy were enjoined to publish the 
letter of interdict before their assembled congregations, and to 
fix it on the chureh doors. The government of Venice took 
the ground that the pope’s bull was in itself null and void, 
and on May 6, 1606, the doge, Leonardo Donato, issued 
two short proclamations, making known to the citizens and 
clergy the resolution of the republic to maintain the sovereign 
authority, “ which acknowledges no other superior in worldly 
things save God alone.” The clergy did not hesitate; they 
obeyed the republic and not a copy of the brief was posted. 
(Ranke, History of the Popes, Bk. VI., pp. 122-3, of E. 
Foster’s translation. Bohn. 1856.) 

For an account of the dispute, see The History of the Quarrels 
of Pope Paul V. with the State of Venice. 1626. 


1606. A Declaration of the Variance betweene the Pope, and 
the Segniory of Venice, with the proceedings and present state 
thereof. Whereunto is annexed a Defence of the Venetians, 
written by an Italian doctor of Divinitie [i. e. Fulgenzio Man- 
fredi?] against the Censure of Paulus Quintus, [of 17 April, 
1606] prooving the nullitie thereof by Holy Scriptures, ete. 

1606. 4to. British Museum, (2 copies). See The History 
of the Quarrels of Pope Paul V. with the State of Venice. 1626. 

Fulgenzio Manfredi was a Franciscan who, during the 
interdict, preached against the Pope and the Jesuits. After 
the Venetians had made peace with Rome, he was pensioned 
by the State, and received for his own Order of St. Francis a 
grant of the House of the expelled Jesuits. But, says Bedell, 
“it was sodenly noised y‘ he was departed” (to Rome). Sir 
Henry Wotton writes, April 23, 1610, that he was drawn 
“from hence long since under safe conduct.” In Rome, Fra 
Fulgenzio was accused of correspondence with King James L., 
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through the English ambassador, and was burnt at the stake 
in the Field of Flora. Sir Henry Wotton, under date October 
29, 1610, strenuously denies any dealings with the friar, and 
speaks of his execution as recent. 


1606. Meditations uppon the Passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. . . . Newlie translated out of Italian [of Fulvio 
Androzzi] into English. 

[Douay ?] 1606. 12mo. British Museum. 


1608. A true copie of the Sentence of the high Councell of 
tenne Judges [ Consiglio de’ Dieci] in the State of Venice, against 
R. [odolfo| Poma, M. Viti, . . . . A. [lessandro] Parrasio, 
John of Florence [Giovanni da Firenze]... . and Pasquall of 
Bitonto; who .... attempted a... . murder upon the person 
of... Paolo Servite... . Translated out of Italian. (A 
Proclamation made for the assecuration of the person of... . 
Paolo Servite, .... in execution of a Decree accorded, in the 
. .. + Couneell of the Pregadie upon the 27. of Oct. 1607.—A 
Deeree made in the . . . . Councell of Tenne, 1607, the 9. of 
Januarie, ete. [With two Latin Poems, “In Innocentiam,” by 
O. Mavinus, and “In Meretricem dolosam.”’| 

H. Lownes, for 8S. Macham, London, 1608. 4to. British 
Museum. 

On the 5th of October, 1607, at five in the afternoon, Fra 
Paolo was returning from the Ducal Palace, accompanied by 
Fra Marino, his servant, and Alexander Malipiero, an old 
patrician. The party had reached the Ponte della Fonda- 
menta, near the Servite Convent, when a band of bravoes 
rushed upon them. One seized Fra Marino, another Mali- 
piero, while a group occupied the bridge, keeping it against 
all comers. The assassin who had singled out Fra Paolo 
rained upon him fifteen or twenty blows of his poniard, aim- 
ing at his head. His cap and the collar of his dress were 
pierced through and through, but only three of the stabs took 
effect, two in the neck and the last, through the right ear out 
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through the right cheek bone. Fra Paolo fell as if dead, 
with the weapon sticking in the wound. 

The assassins were Rodolfo Poma, a Venetian; Alessandro 
Parrasio, of Ancona; Michael Viti, a priest of Bergamo ; 
Pasquale, of Bitonto; John, of Florence; Hector, of Ancona, 
and others unknown, all, except perhaps Viti, common and 
hired bravoes. After the attempted assassination, Poma and 
his confererates fled into the Papal States. At Ancona he 
received from Franceschi, a Venetian priest, a letter of credit 
for one thousand ducats, payable by Scalamonte, the Pope’s 
agent. 

In Rome the bravoes found an asylum for more than a 
year in the palace of Cardinal Colonna, although the Cardinal 


‘Tnquisitor was all the while assuring the Venetian Legation 


that some one of them would surely be apprehended, When 
public clamor became too pronounced, Pope Paul V. ordered 
his Nuncio at Naples to provide for the assassins, at the same 
time begging the intercession of Henry [V., of France, to 
induce the Venetians to suspend the inquiry. This the Vene- 
tians had no intention of doing, and it was a large body of 
assassins plotting with a still larger body of enemies of Fra 
Paolo. Finally, towards the end of the year 1608, the serious 
indiscretions of these people, induced the Roman Curia to 
change its policy. Pon.a, Parrasio, and Viti were thrown 
into the dungeons of Civita Vecchia, where they perished, 
and Franceschi disappeared. 

While Fra Paolo lay at death’s door, the Council of Ten, 
the Senate, and the people vied with one another in testifying 
to their respect and admiration for him. The people sur- 
rounded the convent, broke out intu imprecations against 
Rome, and attempted to burn the palace of the Bishop of 
Rimini. The republic called in the best surgeons at its own 
expense, and after Fra Paolo’s recovery, created Fabrizi 
d’Acquapendente, his chief physician, a Cavaliere di San 
Marco, presenting him with a rich gold chain and a silver 
cup of forty ducats’ weight; an additional pension was offered 
to Fra Paolo, who refused it. 
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The poniard with which the wound was inflicted was 
affixed to a crucifix in the church of the Servites, with the 
inscription Deo Filio Liberatori. 


1608. Newes from Italy, of a second Moses, or the life of 
Galeacius Caracciolus the noble Marquesse of Vieo. Containing 
the story of his admirable conuersion from popery, and his for- 
saking of a rich Marquessedome for the Gospels sake. Written 
first in Italian, [by Niecold Balbani] thence translated into latin 
by Reuerend Beza, and for the benefit of our people put inio 
English: and now published by W. Crashaw Bateheler in 
Diuinitie, and Preacher at the Temple. In memoria sempiterna 
erit Iustus, Psalme 112, The iust shall be had in euerlasting 
remembrance, 

Printed by H. B. for Richard Moore, and are to be sold 
at his shop in Saint Dunstans Churchyard in Fleete streete. 
1608, 4to. Pp. 82. British Museum. Also, 1612. 
Brit. Mus, 1635, 4to. Brit. Mus. 1655, 8vo. 1662. 8vo. 
The last three editions are called The Italian Convert. 

Dedicated to Edmund Lord Sheffield, the Lady Dowglasse 
his mother, and Lady Ursula his wife ;— 

“Give me leaue (right honourable), to put you all in one 
Epistle, whom God and nature haue linked so well to-gether : 
Nature in the neerest bond, and God in the holiest religion. 
For a simple new-yeares gift, I present you with as strange 
a story, as (out of holy stories) was euer heard. Will your 
Honoures haue the whole in briefe afore it be laid downe at 
large? Thus it is. 

“ Galeacius Caracciolus, sonne and heire apparent to Calan- 
tonius, Marquesse of Vicum in Naples, bred, borne [Jan. 
1517] and brought up in Popery, a Courtier to the Emperour 
Charles the fift, nephew to the Pope Paul the fourth, being 
married to the Duke of Nucernes daughter, and hauing by 
her six goodly children; at a sermon of Peter Martyrs was 
first touched, after by reading Scripture and other good 
meanes, was fully conuerted ; laboured with his Lady, but 
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could not perswade her. Therefore that he might enioy 
Christ, and serue him with a quiet conscience, he left the 
lands, liuings, and honoures of a Marquesdom, the comforts 
of his Lady and children, the pleasures of Italy, his credit 
with the Emperour, his kinred with the Pope, and forsaking 
all for the loue of Jesus Christ, came to Geneua, and there 
liued a poore and meane, but yet an honourable and holy life 
for fortie yeares. And though his father, his Lady, his kinse- 
man; yea, the Emperour and the Pope did all they could to 
reclaime him, yet continued he constant to the end, and liued 
and died the blessed seruant of God, about fifteene yeares 
agoe, leauing behind him a rare example to all ages.” 

The work is divided into thirty chapters, and the incidents 
of the life of the Marquis of Vico are principally those which 
connect him with Peter Martyr and Calvin. See Censura 
Literaria, Vol. x, pp. 105-7. 

William Crashaw was the father of Richard Crashaw, the 


poet. 

1608. This History of our B. Lady of Loreto. Traslated 
out of Latyn, [by T. P. i. e. Thomas Price, from Orazio Tor- 
sellino], ete. 

[Saint Omer.] 1608. 12mo. British Museum. 

I take this to be a translation from Torsellino’s Lawretanae 
historiae lib. V. Rome. 1597. 4to. 

Loreto, or Loretto, is a small town in the Marches of 
Ancona, which contains the celebrated shrine, the Santa Casa, 
reputed to be the veritable house of the Virgin, transported 
by angels from Nazareth, out of the hands of the Saracens, 
and miraculously set down in Italy, December 10, 1294. 
Over it Bramante built the Chiesa della Santa Casa, a beauti- 
ful late-pointed church of 1465, with a Renaissance marble 
facade. The Santa Casa within is a cottage built of brick, 
forty-four feet long, twenty-nine and a half feet wide, and 
thirty-six feet high; the interior reveals the rough masonry 
of the supposed original, but the white marble casing, put on 
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in columns, niches, and panels, is sculptured over by Sanso- 
vino with scenes from the life of the Virgin. Within the 
rude stone cottage there is a Madonna and Child, a wonderful 
black image carved, it is said, by St. Luke from cedar of 
Lebanon. Church and chapel together form one of the most 
beautiful productions of Renaissance art. Richard Crashaw 
was a canon of the Holy House of Loreto for a short time, 
and was buried in the Lady Chapel there. 


[1609.] Flos Sanctorum. The Lives of the Saints. Written 
in Spanish by... . A. [lfonso de] Villegas... . Translated 
out of Italian into English, and compared with the Spanish. 
By W. & E. [dward] K. [insman] B. [rothers]. Tome I. [of 
three tomes intended.) 

[1609.] 4to. British Museum. 1615. 8vo. British 
Museum. 

An Appendix of the Saints lately Canonized and Beatifyed 
by Paule the fift and Gregorie the Fifteenth. (Lives, translated 
and abridged by E. K.] 

H. Taylor. Doway. 1624. 12mo. British Museum. 

One of the Lives of this Appendix is, The Life of S. Charles 
Borromeus, translated into English [by Edward Kinsman, from the 
Italian of Giovanni Pietro Giussani,( Vita di 8, Carlo Borromeo, 
areivescovo di Milano, Roma, 1610, 4to. British Museum). 

Another edition. 

Lives of the Saints. ... Whereunto are added the lives of 
sundry other Saints... . extracted out of F. Ribadeneira, 
Suruis, and out of other approved authors. The third edition. 
(An apendix of the Saints lately canonized, and Beatified, by 
Paul the fifth, and Gregorie the fifteenth [translated into Eng- 
lish by E. Kinsman]). 2 pts. 

{J. Heigham. St. Omer.] 1630. 4to. British Museum. 

Another edition. 

With the lives of 8. Patrick, 8S. Brigid, and 8. Columba... . 
All newly corrected and adorned with many brasen picteurs, ete. 

J. Consturier. [Rouen.] 1636. 4to. British Museum. 
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The original of this popular collection of the lives of the 
saints is, 

[Flos Sanctorum, Historia general de la vida y hechos de 
Jesu Christo, y de todos los santos de que reza la Iglesia Catolica. 
By Alfonso de Villegas. ] 

[Toledo: 1583?] Folio. British Museum. Imperfect. 
The last leaf of another and earlier edition, numbered 464 
and dated 1578, is placed at the end, but the text is still 
incomplete. 

The standard Spanish edition of the Flos Sanctorum is that 
of Pedro de Ribadeneira, 

Flos sanctorum, o Libro de las vidas de loa santos. 

Madrid. 1599-1610, 2 vols. Folio. 

Ribadeneira’s most celebrated life is that of the founder of 
his order, St. Ignatius Loyola, Vida de S. Ignacio de Loyola. 

Madrid. 1570, 8vo. 

The Italian translation is by Timoteo da Bagno: Nuova 
Leggendario della vita, e fatti di N. S. Giesu Christo, e di tutti 
i Santi delli quali celebra la festa .. . . la chiesa catholica .... 
insieme con le Vite di molti altri Santi, che non sono nel... . 
Breviario . . . . Raceolto . . . . e dato in luce per avanti in 
lingua Spagnuola, sotto titolo di Flos Sanctorum per A. di V. 
et... . tradotto.... in lingua Italiana, per T. da Bagno. 
...» Aggiuntovi in questa editione le vite e fatti daleuni Santi 
e Beati lequali nell’ altre si desideravano, (Leggendario delle 
Vita de’ Santi detti Extravaganti.) 2 pls. 

Venetia, 1604, 5. 4to. British Museum. 


[16152] Certaine devout considerations of frequenting the 
With sundrie other preceptes, .. . 
Firste written in Italian .... and now translated into English 
[by J. G.]. 
[Douay? 1615?] 12mo. British Museum. 
From the Italian of Fulvio Androzzi. 


1616. A manifestation of the motives, whereupon... .M. 
A, de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, Undertooke his depar- 
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ture thence. Englished out of his Latine Copy. (Decretum 
Saerae Congregationis . . . . Cardinalium . .. . ad Iudicem 
Librorum . . deputatorum [condemning the work].—The 
same in English.—A parcell of Observations upon... . this 
Decree. A letter... .to the aforesaid Archbish. by G. Lingels- 
heim, ete. Lat. and Eng.) 

J. Bill: London. 1616. 4to. British Museum. 


1617. A Sermon preached ... . the first Sunday in Advent, 
Anno. 1617. in the Mercers Chappel in London, to the Italians 
in that city, .... upon the 12. verse of the XIIT Chapter to the 
Romanes.... Translated into English. 

J. Bill: London. 1617. 4to. British Museum, 

By Marco Antonio de Dominis. 


1618. The rockes of Christian Shipwracke, discovered by the 
Holy Church of Christ to her beloved Children, that they may 
keepe aloofe from them. Written in Italian by.... M.A. De 
Dominis and thereout translated into English. 

J. Bill: London. 1618. 4to. British Museum. 


1619. The life of the Holy... . Mother Suor Maria Madda- 
lena de Patsi.... written in Italian by ....V. [incenzo] P. 
[uceini] and now translated into English [by G. B.). 

[Cologne?] 1619. 8vo. British Museum, 

The title of a later and different translation reads,—The 
Life of St. Mary Magdalene of Pazzi, a Carmelite Nunn. 
Newly translated [and abridged] out of the Italian by the 
Reverend Father Lezin de Sainte Scholastique. ... And now 
done out of French: with a preface concerning the nature, 
causes, concomitance, and consequences of ecstasy and rapture, 
and a brief discourse added about discerning and trying the 
Spirits, whether they be of God [by T. Smith]. 

R. Taylor: London. 1687. 4to. Pp. 134. British Museum, 
‘6 copies). 
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The Italian original is,— 

Vita della veneranda Madre Suor Maria Maddalena de’ 
Pazzi, ete. 

Firenze. 1611. 4to. British Museum. Imperfect, con- 
taining pp. 546 only. 

Cattarina de Geri de’ Pazzi, 1566-1607, was of a noble 
Florentine family and daughter of a governor of Cortona. 
She entered the order of Carmelites of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, May 27, 1584, taking the name in religion of Suora 
Maria Maddalena. Her life was also written by Father 
Virgilio Cepari, author of the Life of St. Louis di Gonzaga. 


1620. The Historie of the Cowncel of Trent Conteining eight 
Bookes. In which (besides the ordinarie Actes of the Councell) 
are declared many notable occurrences, which happened in 
Christendome during the space of fourtie yeares and more. 
And particularly, the practices of the Court of Rome, to hinder 
the Reformation of their errors, and to maintaine their great- 
nesse. Written in Italian by Pietro Soave Polano and faithfully 
translated into English by Nathanael Brent [Sir Nathaniel 
Brent}. 

R. Barker and J. Bill: London. 1620. Folio. Pp. 825. 
British Museum. Also, London, 1629. Folio. Brit. Mus. 
1640. Folio. Brit. Mus. 1676. Folio. (With the Life of 
Father Paul, by Fra Fulgenzio Micanzio, translated by a 
‘Person of Quality,’ and the History of the Inquisition, trans- 
lated by Robert Gentilis). British Museum. 

Unto this second edition are added divers . . . . Passages 
and Epistles, concerning the trueth of this historie, ete. 

B. Norton and J, Bill: London. 1629. Folio. 

Dedicated (1620) both to King James I. and to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

This work is a translation of Father Paul’s, 

Historia del Concilio Tridentino, nella quale si scoprono 
tutti gl artificii della Corte di Roma, per impedire che né 
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la verité di dogmi si palesasse, né la riforma del Papato, & 
della Chiesa si trattasse. Di Pietro Soave Polano, [Edited by 
Marco Antonio de Dominis, successively Bishop of Segni and 
Archbishop of Spalatro. | 

Appresso G. Billio, Londra, 1619. Folio. Pp. 806. British 
Museum, (5 copies). 

Marco Antonio de Dominis, a Jesuit and Archbishop of 
Spalatro, was a friend of Father Paul’s. Upon going to 
England, about 1616, it is said that he took with him the 
manuscript of the Historia del Concilio Tridentino, which 
Father Paul had lent him. 

Izaac Walton, in his Life of Sir Henry Wotton, says that 
Father Paul’s ‘ History’ was sent, as fast as it was written, 
“in several sheets in letters by Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Bedel, 
and others, unto King James, and the then Bishop of Canter- 
bury, into England, and there first made public, both in 
English and the universal language.” 

Anthony Wood furnishes the information that Sir Nathaniel 
Brent “travelled into several parts of the learned world, in 
1613-14, etc., and underwent dangerous adventures in Italy 
to procure the Historie of the Councel of Trent, which he trans- 
lated into English.” 

At all events, De Dominis professed Protestantism in Eng- 
land, and was made dean of Windsor by King James I., and 
it was under royal favor, and without the consent of Father 
Paul, that the work was brought out in London, (See a letter 
written by Fra Fulgenzio, secretary to Fra Paolo, November 
11, 1609, in A. Bianchi-Giovini’s Biografia di Fra Paolo 
Sarpi. Zurich, 1836.) 

The author’s name as given in the English title, Pietro 
Soave Polano, is an anagram of Paolo Sarpi Veneto. 

A Latin translation of Fra Paolo’s Historia dell Concilio 
Tridentino was made by Adam Newton, dean of Durham, 
afterwards Sir Adam Newton, and William Bedell, after- 
wards Bishop of Kilmore, the first six books being translated 
by Newton, and the last two by Bedell. The title reads : 
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Petri Suavis Polani 
Historiae Concilit Tridentini 
Libri Octo 
Ex Italicis summa fide et aceuratione Latini facti 

Veniet qui conditam, et seculi sui malignitate compressam 
Veritatem, dies publicet, Etiam si omnibus tecum viventibus 
silentium livor indixerit; venient qui sine offensa, sine gratia 
judicent. Nihil simulatio proficit, paucis imponit leviter ex- 
trinsecus inducta facies; veritas in omnem partem sui semper 
eadem est, Quae decipiunt, nihil habent solidi. Tenue est 
mendacium: perlucent, si diligenter inspexeris, 

Seneca, in fine Epist, UX XIX. 
Augustae Trinobantum, [London.]} 
M.DC.XX. 

I find an interesting reference to the composition of the 
Historia del Concilio Tridentino in that most curious book, 
the autobiography of William Lilly the astrologer,— 

“Tt happened,” says Lilly, “that after I discerned what 
astrology was, I went weekly into Little-Britain, and bought 
many books of astrology, not acquainting Evans therewith. 
[John Evans was an astrologer from whom Lilly was at 
the time learning the tricks of the trade.] Mr. A. Beddell, 
minister of Tottenham-High-Cross, near London, who had 
been many years chaplain to Sir Henry Wotton, whilst he 
was ambassador at Venice, and assisted Pietro Soave Polano, 
in composing and writing the Council of Trent, was lately 
dead ; and his library being sold in Little-Britain, I bought 
amongst them my choicest books of astrology.” 

William Lilly’s History of his Life and Times, from the year 
1602 to 1681. Written by Himself, in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age, to his worthy friend, Elias Ashmole, Esq. Published 
from the original MS. London. 1715. 

Lilly’s autobiography is also to be found in,— Aulobiography. 
A Collection of the Most Instructive and Amusing Lives ever Pub- 
lished. Written by the Parties themselves. London. 1829-30. 
Vol. m. (Containing the lives of Hume, Lilly and Voltaire.) 
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Lilly is in error as to the owner of the library sold in 
Little Britain. He bought books that had belonged to 
William Bedwell (1561 or 2-1632), father of Arabic studies 
in England. When he says that Bedwell was chaplain to 
Sir Henry Wotton, he confuses him with William Bedell, 
1571-1642, Bishop of Ardagh and Kilmore. Bedell was 
chaplain to Sir Henry Wotton, and remained in Venice for 
eight years, acquiring great reputation as a scholar and theo- 
logian. He was a close friend of Fra Paolo, and made a Latin 
version of his Historia dell’ Interdetto (Venice, 1624, 4to.), 
entitled Interdicti Veneti Historia, ete. (Cambridge, 1626, 4to.) 
He also translated the book of Common Prayer into Italian, 

Fra Paolo’s point of view is, that the Council of Trent was 
a political, and not a religious, congress; it is said that Sir 
Henry Wotton, sending the Father’s portrait to England, 
wrote under it—Concilii Tridentini eviscerator, See the 
papers added to Burnet’s Life of Bedell, London, 1692. 


1620. <A Relation of the Death of the most illustrious Lord, 
Sig’ Troilo Sauelli, a baron of Rome, who was there beheaded 
in the castle of Sant Angelo, on the 18 of April, 1592. 

Anonymous, but ascribed to Sir Tobie Matthew by Henry 
Peacham in Truth of our Time, p. 102. 

The penitent Bandito, or the Historie of the Conversion and 
Death of the most illustrious Lord Signior Troilo Savelli a 
Baron of Rome. [Translated] by Sir T, M. [atthew] Knight. 

1663. 12mo. British Museum, 

This edition contains the author’s [translator’s] name in 

full in Anthony 4 Wood’s handwriting. 


1620. Good Newes to Christendome, Sent to a Venetian 
in Ligorne, from a Merchant in Alexandria, Discovering a 
wonderfull and strange Apparition .... seene.... over the 
place, where the supposed Tombe of Mahomet . . . . is inclosed, 

. Done out of Italian [of Lodovico Cortano}. 

Printed for N. Butter: London. 1620. 4to. British 
Museum, (3 copies). 
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1621. The Treasure of vowed Chastity in secular Persons. 
Also the Widdowes Glasse: abridged out of . . . . Fulvius 
Androtius [Fulvio Androzzi] . . . . and others. Translated 
into English by J. W. 

[Douay?] 1621. 24mo. British Museum. 


1623. M. A. de Dominis . .. . declares the cause of his 
Returne, out of England. Translated out of the Latin Copy 
printed at Rome. 

[Douay ?] 1623. 12mo. British Museum. 

A different English translation of this work appeared in 
1827, entitled,— 

My motives for renouncing the Protestant Religion. 

London. 1827. 8vo. British Museum. 


1624. The Psalter of Jesus, contayninge very devoute and 
godlie petitions. Newlie imprinted and amplified with enriche- 
ment of figures. (A Mirrour to Confesse well.... Abridged 
out of sundry confessionals, by a certaine devout, and religious 
man [John Heigham].—Certaine . . . . very pious and godly 
considerations, proper to be exercised, whilst the... . Sacrifice 
of the Masse is celebrated ... . By J. Heigham.—Divers 
Devout considerations for the more worthy receaving of the... . 
Sacrament, collected . . . . by J. Heigham.—Certaine advertis- 
ments teaching men how to lead a Christian life. Written in 
Italia by S. Charles Boromeus.—A briefe and profitable exer- 
cise of the seaven principall effusions of the... . blood of .... 
Jesus Christ. ... Translated .. . . into English... . by J. 
Heigham.) 6 pts. 

Doway, s. Omers. 1624. 12mo. British Museum. 

This is a revised edition of Richard Whytford’s Psalter. 


1625. The Free Schoole of Warre, or, a Treatise, whether it 
be lawfull to beare armes for the service of a Prince that is of 
a divers religion. [Translated from the Italian by W. B.] 

J. Bill: London. 1625. 4to. British Museum. 
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1626. The History of the quarrels of Pope Paul V. with the 
State of Venice, in seven Books.... Faithfully translated out 
of the Italian, [by C. P. i. e. Christopher Potter, provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford] and compared with the French Copie. 

J. Bill: London. 1626. 4to. Pp. 435, 

The ‘French Copie’ is the Histoire du Concile de Trente. 
Traduite de U Italien de Pierre Soave Polan, Par Jean Diodate 
[Giovanni Diodati]. Geneva. 1621. Folio. 

A Sermon [on John XXI, 17] preached at the consecration 
of .... Barnaby Potter... . Bishop of Carlisle [15 March, 
1628)... . Hereunto is added an Advertisement touching the 
History of the Quarrels of Pope Paul & with the Venetian; 
penned in Italian by F. Paul and done into English by the 
former Author. 

J. Clarke: London. 1629. 8vo. Pp. 127. British Museum. 

A translation of Fra Paolo’s,— 

Istoria particolare delle cose passate tra’l Sommo Pontifice 
Paolo V e la Serenissima Republica di Venetia gli anni 
M.DCV, M.DCV1, M.DCVII. [Lione [Venice?]] 1624. 
British Museum. 

At the accession of Pope Paul V., Venice offered the single 
instance in Italy of a national church. The republic collected 
the tithes and the clergy acknowledged no chief above their 
own patriarch. But the policy of the papacy, although vary- 
ing under different popes, was in general one of encroachment 
on the civil authority, and the opulent state of Venice proved 
a shining mark. The Venetians objected strenuously to this 
encroachment, especially in its affect upon the revenues of 
the republic. The Roman court, claiming superior authority, 
exempted so many ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical benefices 
from taxation, that, at a time when it was computed that the 
property of the Venetian clergy was worth eleven million 
ducats, the tithes did not actually yield more than twelve 
thousand ducats. Again, the regulations of the curia had 
practically ruined the Venetian press; no books could be 
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published, except such as were approved in Rome, and, in 
many instances, except such as were printed in Rome. 

A growing ill-feeling between the republic and the papacy 
came to open breach immediately after the election of Pope 
Paul V. It was caused by the claim of the Venetians to 
try ecclesiastical culprits before the civil authorities, and by 
the renewal of two old laws, the one forbidding the alienation 
of real property in favor of the clergy, the other making the 
consent of the government necessary to the building of new 
churches and to the founding of new monastic orders. Paul 
V. demanded the surrender of two priests, the Abbot of 
Nervesa and a canon of Vicenza, held for civil crimes, and 
the repeal of the two laws, and when the Venetians refused 
to yield, he placed the whole Venetian territory under inter- 
dict, April 17, 1606. 

Upon this, the Council of Ten, issued two proclamations, 
May 6; one, addressed to the citizens, set forth the aggres- 
sions of the Pope and called upon them for aid in resisting 
his demands; the other forbade the Venetian clergy to pay 
any attention to the papal bull, and banished those who dis- 
obeyed. A vehement literary controversy arose, conducted 
for the pope by the famous Jesuit, Cardinal Bellarmino, 
and for the Venetians by Fra Paolo of the order of the 
Servites. Paul V. even meditated war on Venice and applied 
for aid to France and Spain. Both of these states, however, 
wished to keep the peace, and through the mediation of 
Cardinal Joyeuse, a compromise was affected. The Venetians 


- made some nominal concessions, whose solemn details read 


almost like burlesque. 

As to the two offending priests, Ranke relates,—‘‘ The 
secretary of the Venetian Senate conducted the prisoners to 
the palace of the French ambassador, ‘and delivered them 
into his hands, out of respect,’ he said, ‘for the most Christian 
king, and with the previous understanding that the right of 
the republic to judge her own clergy should not thereby be 
diminished.’ ‘So I receive them,’ replied the ambassador, 
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and led them before the cardinal, who was walking up and 
down in a gallery (loggia). ‘These are the prisoners,’ said 
he, ‘who are to be given up to the pope;’ but he did not 
allude to the reservation. ‘hen the cardinal, without utter- 
ing one word, delivered them to the papal commissary, who 
received them with the sign of the cross.” 

The French found the demand for the repeal of the two 
laws harder to deal with. At first, January, 1607, the Senate 
positively refused to suspend the laws; later, in March, 1607, 
without any formal or express repeal, a decision was reached 
that “the republic would conduct itself with its accustomed 
piety.” 

Paul V. found it wise to accept these terms, and withdrew 
his censures. The main result of the quarrel was to demon- 
strate the weakness of the spiritual weapon upon which the 
Roman curia had so long relied, and to reveal the disrepute 
into which papal pretensions had fallen even among Catholic 
nations. This is strikingly shown by the fate of the Jesuits 
in the struggle. When the Venetians put it sharply to their 
clergy that they must either obey the republic or leave its 
dominions, the Jesuits chose the side of the Pope and with- 
drew into his territory. The Venetians then by a solemn 
decree, June 14, 1606, excluded the order from the republic, 
nor would they upon any terms, or for anybody, reconsider 
this decision. The Jesuits remained permanently banished 
from the state. How “resolved and careless” the Venetians 
came out of the struggle is related by Izaak Walton, in his 
Life of Sir Henry Wotton. He says, “they made an order, 
that in that day in which they were absolved, there should 
be no public rejoicing, nor any bonfires that night, lest the 
common people might judge, that they desired an absolution, 
or were absolved for committing a fault.” 

Ranke, History of the Popes, Book VI, Section 12, pp. 
110-130, of E. Foster’s translation, London, Bohn, 1856. 
Biografia di Fra Paolo Sarpi. Par A. Bianchi-Giovini, Zurich, 
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1836. Westminster Review, Vol. xxx1, p. 146, 1838. Life 
of Sir Henry Wolton. Walton’s Lives. Ed. A. H. Bullen. 


1626. The Seaven Trumpets of Brother B. Saluthius of the 
holie Order of S. Francis . . . . exciting a sinner to repentance. 
. . « Translated out of the Latin into the English tongue, by 
Br. G. P. of the same order, ete. 

For J. Heigham, S. Omers: 1626. 12mo. British Museum. 

The “ Epistle Dedicatorie ” is signed “G. P.” 

Translated from Bartolommeo Cambi; the British Museum’s 
copy of the original is dated 1804,— 

Delle Sette Trombe, opera utilissima per risvegliare i pecca- 
tori a penitenza.... In questa nuova impressione corretta, ete. 

Napoli. 1804. 12mo. 


1627. The Life of B. Aloysius Gonzaga. ... Written in 
Latin by the R. Fa[ther] V. [irgilio] Ceparius. . .. And 
translated into English by R. S. 

Paris. 1627. 8vo. British Museum. 

From Virgilio Cepari,— 

De vita beati Aloysii Gonzagae .. . . libri tres, etc. Coloniae 
Agrippinae. 1608. 8vo. British Museum, (2 copies). 

An Italian version of earlier date is dedicated to Pope 
Paul V — 

Vita del beato Luigi Gonzaga della Compagnia di Giesu, 
.... seritta dal P. V. Cepari,... . et dal Marchese Francesco 
dedicata alla santita di N. S. Papa Paolo Quinto. (Medita- 
tione de gl’ Angeli santi . . . . composta dal beato L. Gonzaga.) 

Roma. 1606. 4to. British Museum. 

Luigi di Gonzaga, Saint Aloysius, 1568-1591, was the 
son of Ferdinand di Gonzaga, Marquis of Castiglione. He 
renounced his rights in the marquisate to his brother, in 
1585, and entered the Society of Jesus. Six years later he 
died of a fever contracted in nursing the sick during an 
epidemic. He was beatified by Pope Gregory XV., in 1621, 
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and canonized by Pope Benedict XIII., in 1726. Father 
Virgilio Cepari was a fellow Jesuit who knew him personally. 


1628. A discourse upon the Reasons of the Resolution taken 
in the Valteline against the tyranny of the Grisons and Here- 
tiques. To the... . King of Spaine, D. Phillip the Third. 
Written in Italian by the author of The Councell of Trent 
[Paolo Servita, i. e. Pietro Sarpi] and faithfully translated 
into English [by Philo-Britannicos, i. e. Sir Thomas Roe}. 
With the translators Epistle to the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment. [ With the text of the Reasons. | 

London. Printed for W. Lee. 1628. 8vo. Pp. 101. 
British Museum, (2 copies). Also, 1650, with a new title,— 

The cruell Subtility of Ambition discovered in a discourse con- 
cerning the King of Spaines surprizing the Valteline. Written 
in Italian by the author of the Historie of the Councell of Treat 
[ Paolo Servita, i. e. P. Sarpi, in answer to “The Reasons of 
the Resolution lately taken in the Valteline against the tyrannie 
of the Grisons and the Heretiques.”| Translated by Sir T. 
Roe, ete. 

W. Lee: London. 1650. 4to. British Museum. 

A translation of, 

Discorso sopra le ragioni della risolutione fatta in Val Telina 
contra la tirannide de’ Grisoni, & Heretici, ete. [In the form 
of a letter addressed to Philip III, King of Spain. With the 
text of the Ragioni. 

[Venice? 16242] 4to. Pp. 48. Brit. Mus., (2 copies). 

The authorship of the Discorso, which was published anony- 
mously, appears to be exceedingly doubtful. 

The Valtellina, or Valtelline, is the valley of the upper 
Adda in the extreme north of Italy, province of Sondrio ; it 
it sixty-eight miles long, from the Serra di Morignone (sepa- 
rating it from the district of Bormio) to the lake of Como. 
It belonged during the middle age to Lombardy and to 
Milan, and came under the rule of the Grisons (the largest 
and easternmost canton of Switzerland) in 1512. 
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Strategically, it is a very important pass connecting Lom- 
bardy with the Tyrol, and for this reason there were repeated 
struggles for its possession during the Thirty Years’ War, 
between Austria (the Hapsburgs) and Spain, on the one side, 
and France (Richelieu), Venice, and the Grisons, on the other. 
In 1620, the Spanish and Roman Catholic faction, headed by 
the Planta family, massacred a great number of Protestants 
in the valley (the “ free community” of Poschiavo had become 
Protestant at the time of the Reformation). For the next 
twenty years the Valtelline was held by different conquerors, 
by the Spaniards (1620, 1621-23, 1629-31, 1637-39); by the 
French (1624-26, 1635-37), who by the treaty of Mongon 
restored the pass to the canton of the Grisons; and by the 
Pope (1623, 1627). 

In 1639, the Valtelline was finally given back to the Grisons, 
on condition that it should be Roman Catholic territory. 


1632. Fuga Saeculi: or the Holy Hatred of the World. 
Conteyning the Lives of 17. Holy Confessours of Christ, selected 
out of sundry Authors. Written in Italian: . . . and translated 
into English by H. [enry] H. [awkins]. 

Printed at Paris. 1632. 4to. British Museum. 

From the Italian of the Jesuit father, Giovanni Pietro 
Maffei, Vite di diciasette Confessori di Cristo scelte da diversi 
autori e nel volgare Italiano ridotte dal P. G. P. M. British 
Museum, ed. Bergamo. 1746. 4to. 

Among the lives are those of St. Edward the Confessor ; 
St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury ; and St. Hugh, Bishop 
of Lincoln. 

Henry Hawkins, who was himself a Jesuit, was a brother 
of Sir Thomas Hawkins, translator of Pierre Matthieu’s Aelius 
Sejanus Histoire Romaine, as Unhappy Prosperitie. 1632. 

See Part I. Romances in Prose. 


1632. The Admirable Life of S. Francis Xavier. Devided 
into VI. Bookes. Written in Latin by Fa. H. Tursellinus 
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[Orazio Torsellino]. . . . And translated into English by 
Thomas F, [itzherbert?}. 

Paris. 1632. 4to. British Museum. 

Translated from Orazio Torsellino’s De vita Fr. Xaverii. 
Rome. 1594. 8vo. 


1658. The Hundred and Ten Considerations of Signior T. 
Valdesso: treating of those things which are most profitable, 
most necessary, and most perfect in our Christian profession. 
Written in Spanish [by Juan de Valdéz].... and now trans- 
lated out of the Italian copy into English [by Nicholas Ferrar], 
with notes [by George Herbert]. Whereunto is added an epistle 
of the authors, or a preface to his divine commentary upon the 
Romans. 

Oxford. 1638. 8vo. British Museum. 

An Italian edition of this work was edited by C. 8. Curio, 

Le cento & dieci divine considerationi del 8. G. Valdesso : 
nelle quali si ragiona delle cose pit utili pid necessarie e pid 
perfette della Christiana professione. 

Basilea. 1550. 8vo. British Museum. 

“ With Ferrar’s translation of Valdezzo’s Hundred and Ten 
Considerations were published a letter from Herbert to Ferrar 
on his work, and ‘ Briefe Notes [by Herbert] relating to the 
dubious and offensive places in the following considerations.’ 
The licenser of the press in bis imprimatur calls especial 
attention to Herbert’s notes. In the 1646 edition of Ferrar’s 
Valdezzo Herbert’s notes are much altered.” Dictionary of 
National Biography (under ‘George Herbert’). 

The Hundred and Ten Considerations is a work of ascetic piety. 


1644. St. Paul’s Late Progres upon Earth, About a Divorce 
twixt Christ and the Church of Rome, by reason of her disso- 
luteness and excesses. Recommended to all tender-conscienced 
Christians. A fresh Fancy full of various strains and suitable 
to the Times. Rendered out of Italian into English [by James 
Howell}. Published by Authority. 

6 
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London, Printed by Richard Heron for Matthew Wal- 
banck neare Grayes Inne Gate. 1644. 8vo. Pp. xviii + 
148 + iv. British Museuw, (2 copies). 

With two prefatory letters, the one To Sir Paul Pindar, 
Kt., upon the Version of an Italian Piece into English, call’d 
St, Paul’s Progress upon Earth; a new and a notable kind of 
Satire, dated, Fleet, 25 Martii 1646; the other To Sir Paul 
Neale, Kt., upon the same Subject, dated, Fleet, 25 Martii. 

Howell writes to Sir Paul Pindar,—‘ Sir, among those 
that truly honour you, I am one, and have been so since I 
first knew you; therefore as a small testimony hereof, I send 
you this fresh Fancy compos’d by a noble Personage in Italian, 
of which Language you are so great a Master, 

“For the first part of the Discourse, which consists of a 
Dialogue ’twixt the two first Persons of the Holy Trinity, 
there are examples of that kind in some of the most ancient 
Fathers, as Apollinarius and Nazianzen; and lately Grotius 
hath the like in his Tragedy of Christ’s Passion: Which may 
serve to free it from all exceptions.” 

To Sir Paul Neale he says,—“ If you please to observe the 
manner of his [St. Paul’s] late progress upon earth, which 
you may do by the guidance of this discourse, you shall dis- 
cover many things which are not vulgar, by a curious mixture 
of Church and State-Affairs: You shall feel herein the pulse 
of Italy, and how it beats at this time since the beginning of 
these late Wars ’twixt the Pope and the Duke of Parma, with 
the grounds, procedure, and success of the said War; together 
with the Interest and Grievances, the Pretences and Quarrels 
that most Princes there have with Rome.” 

The translation was made during Howell’s imprisonment 
in the Fleet by the Long Parliament, a fact which is alluded 
to near the close of this letter,—‘ Touching this present Ver- 
sion of Italian into English, I may say, ’tis a thing I did when 
I had nothing to do: ’Twas to find something whereby to pass 
away the slow hours of this sad condition of Captivity.” 
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1651. The Life of the most Learned Father Paul of the 
Order of the Servie, Councellour of State to the most Serene 
Republicke of Venice, and Author of the History of the Counsell 
of Trent. Translated out of Italian by a Person of Quality. 

London, 1651. 8vo. British Museum. 

A translation of Fra Fulgenzio Micanzio’s Vila del Padre 
Paolo dell’ Ordine de’ Servi. Leyden, 1646. 12mo, British 
Museum. 

Pietro Sarpi was born August 14, 1552, and died January 
15, 1623; his father was Francesco Sarpi, a native of Friuli, 
but established in trade in Venice, and his mother was Isabella 
Morelli, a Venetian. At the age of thirteen, November 24, 
1565, he entered the order of the Servites, assuming the name 
Paolo by which he is known in history. Fra Paolo studied 
at Venice, Mantua, and Milan, and his fame as a scholar grew 
so great that his convent assigned him an annual sum for the 
purchase of books. He took his doctor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Padua, in 1578, was elected Provincial of his order 
in 1579, and Procurator, in 1585, an office which required 
him to live in Rome, where he began to be singled out as 
a distinguished man in a distinguished circle. Fra Paolo 
enjoyed the friendship of the most eminent men of his day, 
of Galileo and Fabrizi, both professors in the University of 
Padua, of Casaubon and Claude Peiresc, of William Gilbert 
and Bishop Bedell and Sir Henry Wotton. 

But having incurred the enmity of the Jesuits by a treatise 
on Grace and Free Will, and of the Vatican by several 
memorials he had prepared on political subjects for the Vene- 
tian Senate, he was twice refused a bishopric by Pope Clement 
VIII. The memorials, however, made known his political 
ability, and on January 28, 1606, the Venetian Senate chose 
him to be theologian and canonist to the republic; he held 
this post for the remainder of his life. 

Fra Paolo’s mental range was of that encyclopaedic charac- 
ter so common among the great Italians of the Renaissance, 
intelligentia per cuncta permeans. He studied Greek, Hebrew, 
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and Chaldee, went through the entire circle of the physical and 
mathematical sciences, extended his researches to anatomy and 
medicine, and accumulated a vast store of historical knowledge 
which was afterwards of the greatest service to him. The 
traces of his researches are everywhere. Foscarini quotes 
from a small treatise on metaphysics, showing that Fra Paolo 
had developed a theory of the origin of ideas that is not unlike 
that of Locke in the Hssay concerning the Human Understand- 
ing. Giovanni Battista della Porta, the author of a book on 
natural magic, De Magia Naturali, refers to Fra Paolo’s 
knowledge of magnetic phenomena in words of extravagant 
admiration. In optics, Fabrizi, the greatest anatomist of 
the time, acknowledges his indebtedness to Fra Paolo. Sir 
Henry Wotton, English ambassador to the republic of Venice, 
bears witness to his studies in botany and mineralogy. Withal, 
says Wotton, “He was one of the humblest things that could 
be seen within the bounds of humanity, the very pattern of 
that precept, ‘ Quanto doctior, tanto submissior.’” Sir Henry 
Wotton’s chaplain, William Bedell, writing to Dr. Samuel 
Warde, “St. Stephen’s Day,” 1607, refers to the attempt to 
assassinate Fra Paolo in these words,—* I hope this accident 
will awake him a little more, and put more spirit in him, 
which is his only want.” Galileo called him his “ father and 
master,” and declared that no one in Europe surpassed him 
in mathematical knowledge. 

In literature, Fra Paolo is chiefly known by his three 
histories, all of which were translated into English :—The 
History of the Council of Trent, in 1620; The History of the 
Quarrels of Pope Paul V with the State of Venice, in 1626; 
and The History of the Inquisition, in 1639. These histories 
made Father Paul extremely popular in England, where he 
seems to have been accepted as at least a good hater of the 
pope. He was not, however, a protestant; he was simply a 
great statesman. Gibbon, referring to his histories, calls him 
the ‘ worthy successor of Guicciardini and Machiavelli.’ He 
was Machiavelli’s successor politically. 
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One of the most interesting facts about Fra Paolo is his 
relation to the discovery of the circulation of the blood. He 
himself speaks of the discovery in this way,— 

“As to your exhortations, [ must tell you that I am no 
longer in a position to be able, as heretofore, to relieve my 
hours of silence by making anatomical observations on lambs, 
kids, calves, or other animals; if I were, I should be now 
more than ever desirous of repeating some of them, on account 
of the noble present you have made me of the great and truly 
useful work of the illustrious Vesale. There is really a great 
analogy between the things already remarked and noted down 
by me (avvertite e registrate) respecting the motion of the blood 
in the animal body, and the structure and use of the valves, 
and what I have, with pleasure, found.indicated, though with 
less clearness, in Book vii, Chapter 9, of this work.” 

See fragment of a letter preserved by Francesco Grisellini, 
in his Del Genio di Fra Paolo in ogni facolta scientifica e nelle 
dottrine ortodosse tendenti alla difesa dell’ originario diretto de’ 
Sovrani. Venice. 1785. 8vo. (Revised edition.) 

Fra Paolo’s life was written by his secretary and successor 
in the office of theologian to the republic, Fra Fulgenzio 
Micanzio. Upon this point Fra Fulgenzio says,— 

“There are many eminent and learned physicians still liv- 
ing, who know that it was not Fabricius of Aquapendente 
but Fra Paolo Sarpi who, considering the weight of the 
blood, came to the conclusion that it would not continue 
stationary in the veins without there being some barrier ade- 
quate to retain it, and which by opening and shutting should 
afford the motion necessary to life. Under this opinion he 
dissected with ever greater care and found the valves. Of 
these he gave an account to his friends in the medical profes- 
sion, particularly to ’Aquapendente, who acknowledged it in 
his public lectures, and it was afterwards admitted in the 
writings of many illustrious men.” 

Fabrizi d’Aquapendente was professor of anatomy and 
surgery in the University of Padua, where William Harvey 
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took his degree as doctor of physic, in 1602, after a four 
years’ course. Of Harvey’s connection with the original 
discovery, Pietro Gassendi, in his life of Pieresc, gives this 
account,— 

“ William Harvey, an English physician, had lately (1628) 
published an excellent book on the course of the blood in the 
body; and among other arguments in favour of his views 
had appealed to the valves of the veins of which he had heard 
something from d’Aquapendente, but of which the real dis- 
coverer was Sarpi the Servite. On this he, Peiresc, desired 
to be furnished with the book, and to have an opportunity of 
examining the valves of the veins, the pores of the septum, 
denied by Harvey, and various other matters of which I 
myself will satisfy him.” 

Vita viri illustri Claudii de Peirese. Paris. 1641. 4to. 

It would seem from this contemporary testimony that the 
original idea of the circulation of the blood was one of Sarpi’s 
sublime glimpses into things, and that what Harvey did was 
to make the discovery available to science by tracing it to its 
cousequences. 

Biografia di Fra Paolo Sarpi. Par A. Bianchi-Giovini. 
2 vols. Zurich, 1836. Westminster Review, Vol. XxXXI, p. 
146, 1838. William Harvey. A History of the Discovery 
of the Circulation of the Blood. Robert Willis. London. 
1878. Pp. 107-8. 

For a curious and interesting story regarding the remains 
of Fra Paolo, see Count Ugo Balzani, in the Rendiconti della 
R. Accademia dei Lincei, noticed in The Nation, Vol. 62, No. 
1605, April 2, 1896. 


1657. A Dialogue of Polygamy, written originally in Italian: 
rendered into English by a Person of Quality, ete. (A Dialogue 
of Divorce, ete.) 2 pts. 

London. 1657. 12mo. British Museum. 

These two dialogues, with others, were published in Latin, 
in 1563,— 
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Bernardini Ochini Dialogi XXX. in duos libros divisi, quo- 
rum primus est de Messia [ continet dialogos xviij.]... Secundus 
est cum aliis de rebus variis, tum potissimum de Trinitate. 

Basileae. Per Petrum Pernam, 1563. 8vo. 2 vols. British 
Museum, (2 copies). 

The two dialogues on marriage of this collection stirred up 
the most bitter hostility against Ochino. Dialogue twenty- 
one advocated bigamy at least, and, if its reasoning is sound, 
there would seem to be no moral bound to the number of a 
man’s wives, except his inclination and means. A French 
writer states Ochino’s reasoning very naively,— 

“Un homme marié qui a une femme stérile, infirme et 
@humeur incompatible, doit d’abord demander 4 Dieu la 
continence. Si ce don, demandé avec foi, ne peut s’obtenir, 
il peut suivre sans péché V’instinct qu’il connaitra certaine- 
ment venir de Dieu, et prendre une seconde femme sans 
rompre avec la premiére.” 

This was astonishing doctrine to be put forth by the most 
popular preacher of the time, and the stout Swiss burghers 
would none of it. They promptly expelled Ochino from 
Switzerland. Théodore de Béze, who had been his friend, 
replied to the two dialogues in a formal tract,— 

Tractatio de Polygamia et Divortiis, in qua et Ochini pro 
polygamia, et Montanistorum ac aliorum adversus repetitas nup- 
tias, refutantur ; et pleraeque in causis matrimonialibus, quas 
vocant, incidentes controversiae ex verbo Dei deciduntur, Ex 
T. Bezae praelectionibus in priorem ad Corinthios Epistolam. 

Geneva. 1568. 8vo. British Museum. 

For a brief account of Bernardino Ochino, see Five Sermons, 
1547. 


1855. [1548. MS.] The Benefit of Christ’s Death: proba- 
bly written by A. Paleario: reprinted in facsimile from the 
Italian edition of 1543; together with a French translation 
printed in 1551,... To which is added an English version 
made in 1548 by E. Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, now first 
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edited from a MS... . with an introduction by C. Babington. 
Ital. Fr. and Eng. 

London, Cambridge, printed 1855. 8vo. British Museum. 

The Benefit of Christ’s Death is a translation of an Italian 
work, entitled Trattato utilissimo del Beneficio di Giesu Christo, 
crocifisso, verso i Christiani, written about 1543, and attributed 
to Antonio dalla Paglia, commonly called Aonio Paleario. It 
was considered to be an apology for the reformed doctrines, 
and was proscribed in Italy. Courtenay translated it while 
imprisoned in the Tower, apparently to conciliate Edward 
VL, his second cousin. He dedicated it to Anne Seymour, 
Duchess of Somerset. 

The Ms. is now in the Library of Cambridge University, 
to which it was presented in 1840; it contains two autographs 
of Edward VI. 

There is also a later Elizabethan translation of this work, 
attributed to Arthur Golding. 1573. The Benefite that Chris- 
tians receyue by Jesus Christ crucifyed. [By A.P.] Translated 
.... into English, by A. G. [olding?] 

T. East, for L. Harison and G. Bishop. London. 1573. 
8vo. British Museum. [15752] 8vo. Brit. Mus. 1580. 8vo. 
Brit. Mus. 

The only edition of the Italian work that I find in the 
British Museum Catalogue is, Benefizio della morte di Cristo di 
Aonio Paleario. Pisa. 1849. 12mo. 


6. SCIENCE AND THE ARTs. 


1543. The most excellent workes of chirurgerye, made and 
set forth by Maister John Vigon, heed Chirurgien of our tyme 
in Italie, translated into English [by Bartholomew Traheron]. 
Whereunto is added an exposition of straunge termes and 
unknowen symples, belongyng to the arte. 

London, E. Whytchurch, 1543. Folio. British Museum. 
Also, [London] 1550. Folio. British Museum. 1571. Folio. 
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The whole worke of that famous chirurgion . ... J. Vigo 
[Joannes de Vigo]. Newly corrected, by men skilfull in that 
Arte [namely, George Baker and Robert Norton]. Whereunto 
are annexed certain works compiled and published by T. Gale, 
ete. (Certaine Workes of Galens, called Methodus medendi, 
with ‘a briefe declaration of the... . art of Medicine, the office 
of a Chirurgion, and an epitome of the third booke of Galen, 
of Naturall faculties: ... all translated by T. Gale.) 

London, T. East, 1586. 4to. 3 pts. Black letter. British 
Museum. 

The earliest edition of Giovanni da Vigo that I find is, 
Practica in arte chirurgica copiosa continens novem libros. 

[Rome, per Stephanum Guillereti et Herculem Bononiensem. 
.« « 1514] Folio. Index-Catalogue of the Library of the 
Surgeon-General’s Office, United States Army, Vol. xv, 1894. 

Giovanni da Vigo was physician to Pope Julius II. 

George Baker, 1540-1600, was a member of the Barber 
Surgeons’ Company, of which he was elected master, in 1597. 
Early in life he was attached to the household of the Earl 
of Oxford, an introduction, which, together with his ability, 
enabled him to build up a considerable practice in London. 
He did not believe in close translation, for in the preface 
of The Newe Jewell of Health, 1576, a translation of Conrad 
Gesner’s Evonymus, he says, “if it were not permitted to 
translate but word for word, then I say, away with all trans- 
lations.” 

Nor did he approve of telling too much. “As for the names 
of the simples, I thought it good to write them in Latin as 
they were, for by the searching of their English names the 
reader shall very much profit; and another cause is that I 
would not have every ignorant asse to be made a chirurgian 
by my book, for they would do more harm with it than good.” 


1558. The Secretes of the reverende maister Alexis of Pie- 
mount. Containyng excellente remedies against divers diseases, 
woundes, and other accidentes, with the maner to make dystilla- 
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tions, parfumes, ... Translated out of Frenche into Englishe, 
by Wyllyam Warde. 

J. Kingstone, for N. Inglande, London, 1558. 4to. Black 
letter. (Pt. I only.) British Museum. Also, London, 1562- 
60-62. 4to. Black letter. (Parts I, II, and IIE.) British 
Museum. 

A verye excellent and profitable Booke conteining sixe hundred 
foure score and odde experienced Medicines, apperteyning unto 
Phisick and Surgerie, long tyme practysed of the expert... . 
Mayster Alexis, which he termeth the fourth and finall booke of 
his secretes, and which in hys latter dayes hee dyd publishe. . . . 
Translated out of Italian into Englishe by Richard Androse. 

Imprinted at London by Henry Denham. (Parts III and 
IV.) 1569. 4to. Black letter. (Bound with, The Secretes of 
the reverende Maister Alexis of Piemount.... H. Bynneman, 
for J. Wight, London, 1566-68. 4to. Black letter.) British 
Museum. Also, London, 1580-78. 4to. Black letter. J. 
Kyngston, for J. Wight. (The fourth . ... booke. Part 3 
was printed by T. Dawson.) Brit. Mus. 

The original of this book appeared, in a second edition, 
in 1557. 

De secreti del reverendo donno A. P. prima parte, divisa in 
sei libri. Seconda editione. 

Venetia. 1557. 4to. British Museum. 

La seconda Parte de i Secreti di diversi excellentissimi 
Huomini, nuovamente raccolti, e . . . . stampati. Milano. 
1558. 8vo. British Museum. 

The French version, from which Ward translated, is,— 

Tes Secrets de Reverend Signeur Alexis Piemontois. Con- 
tenans excellens remedes contre plusieurs maladies.... Traduit 
Italien en Frangois, [Pt. I.] 

Anvers. 1557. 4to. British Museum. [Printed in Italics.] 

The Seeretes of Alexis of Piemount is a sort of pharmaco- 
poeia, or dispensatory, and contains not only medical formulae, 
but formulae for cosmetics, perfumes, and soaps. One per- 
scription was warranted to make old women young again. 
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Alessio Piemontese has been confounded with the learned 
Girolamo Ruscelli (d. 1556, aged forty-five), who among his 
numerous works, wrote Segreti nuovi. Venice. 1557. 8vo. 


1560. The Arte of warre, written first in Italia by N. Mac- 
chiavell, and set forthe in Englishe by P. [eter] Whitehorne 
student in Graies Inne: . . . with an addicid of other like 
Mareialle feates and experimentes, as in a Table in the ende 
of the Booke maie appere. (Certain waies of the orderyng of 
Souldiers in battelray, ete.) Anno M.D.L.X. 

J. Kingston for N. Englande: London, 1560-62. 4to. 
Black letter. 2 pts. Title-page elegantly cut on wood by 
W.S. British Museum. 

The Arte of Warre. Newly imprinted, with other additions. 
(Certaine wayes for the ordering of souldiours in battelray... . 
with other thinges appertayning to the warres. Gathered & set 
foorth by P. Whitehorne.) 

W. Williamson for Jhon Wight: London, 1573-74. 4to. 
Black letter. 2 pts. British Museum, (2 copies). 

The Arte of Warre. Newly imprinted, with other additions. 
[London.] 1588. 4to. Black letter. 2 pts. British Museum. 

A translation of Libro dell’ arte della guerra di Niceold 
Machiavegli, etc. [In seven books, dedicated to Lorenzo 
Strozzi. ] 

Firenze. 1521. 8vo. British Museum. 

The Arte of Warre is dedicated “To the most high and 
excellent Princes Elizabeth, by the grace of God Queene of 
England, Fraunce, and Ireland, defender of the Faith, and 
of the Church of England, and Ireland, on Earth next under 
God, the supreme Governour.” 

In the Dedication Whitehorne explains how he came to 
make the translation,— 

“When therefore, about ten yeares past, in the Emperour’s 
warre’s against the Mores and certain Turkes, being in Bar- 
barie: at the siege and winning of Calibbia, Monasterio, and 
Affrica, I had as well for my further instruction in those 
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affaires, as also the better to acquaint mee with the Italian 
tongue, reduced into English, the book called The arte of 
Warre, of the famous and excellent Nicholas Machiavel, 
which in times past, he being a counsailour, and Secretairie 
of the noble citie of Florence, not without his great laud and 
praise did write: and having lately againe, somewhat perused 
the same, the which in such continual] broyles, and unquiet- 
nes, was by me translated, I determined with my selfe, by 
publishing thereof, to bestow as great a gift (since greater I 
was not able) amongst my countrie men, not expert in the 
Italian tongue, as in like works I had seene before mee, 
the Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Spaniardes, and other forreine 
nacions, most lovingly to have bestowed among theirs.” 

The Art of War is written in the form of a dialogue. 
Machiavelli supposes that Fabrizio Colonna, a powerful 
Roman nobleman in the service of the King of Spain, stops 
in Florence on his way home from the wars in Lombardy. 
There he is invited by Cosmo di Rucellai to spend a day 
with him in the celebrated Gardens of the Rucellai family. 
The three other interlocutors, friends of Cosmo, are Zanobi 
Buondelmonti, Battista dalla Palla, and Luigi Alamanni, the 
Florentine poet. The gentlemen discuss with Fabrizio the art 
of war, comparing the Swiss and Spanish troops, then con- 
sidered the best soldiers in Europe; the Swiss, armed with 
pikes, and fighting like the ancients in regiments of six or 
eight thousand foot drawn up in close order (the Macedonian 
phalanx), and the Spaniards, armed with sword and buckler. 
Machiavelli, in the character of Fabrizio, preferred the Spanish 
soldier, because the Swiss footmen could only cope well with 
horse, while the Spanish troops knew how to deal with both 
horse and foot. He ascribes the superiority of the Swiss to 
their ancient institutions and to the want of cavalry, and that 
of the Spaniards to necessity, because as they largely carried 
on their wars in foreign parts, they were compelled either to 
conquer or to die. 

As to the horse and foot of an army, Machiavelli advises 
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that cavalrymen be recruited out of the towns, and infantry 
out of the country. He thinks that the main strength of an 
army consists in the infantry, although he admits that cavalry- 
men were highly disciplined in his time, that they were, if not 
superior, at least equal to, the cavalry of the ancients. Cavalry 
cannot march on all roads, they are slower in their motions, 
and they cannot rally so quickly as infantry when thrown into 
confusion. He attaches little importance to the invention of 
gunpowder which indeed was largely used at that time for 
charging cannon; he calls attention to the clumsiness of heavy 
artillery in battle, and says that small cannon and musket- 
shot do more execution than artillery. 

Machiavelli has the strongest admiration for the Roman 
military system. “ It is vain,” he says, “to think of ever 
retrieving the reputation of the Italian arms by any other 
method than what I have prescribed, and by the codperation 
of some powerful Princes in Italy: for then the ancient dis- 
cipline might be introduced again amongst raw honest men 
who are their own subjects; but it never can amongst a parcel 
of corrupted, debauched rascals and foreigners.” 

“ Before our Italian Princes were scourged by the Ultra- 
montanes, they thought it sufficient for a Prince to write a 
handsome letter, or return a civil answer ; to excel in drollery 
or repartee ; to undermine and deceive ; to set themselves off 
with jewels and lace; to eat and sleep in greater magnificence 
and luxury than their neighbors; to spend their time in 
wanton pleasures; to keep up a haughty kind of State, and 
grind the faces of their subjects; to indulge themselves in 
indolence and inactivity ; to dispose of their military honors 
and preferments to pimps and parasites; to neglect and de- 
spise merit of every kind ; to browbeat those that endeavored 
to point out anything that was salutary or praiseworthy ; to 
have their words and sayings looked upon as oracles; not 
foreseeing (weak and infatuated as they were) that by such 
conduct they were making a rod for their own backs, and 
exposing themselves to the mercy of the first invader.” 
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Julius Caesar, Alexander, and other great princes, fought 
at the head of their own armies, marched with them on foot, 
and carried their own arms; and if any of them ever lost 
power, he lost his life with it, and died with reputation 
and glory. 7 

I add a few ideas and maxims to show the quality of this 
celebrated book. 

On Pensions.—Pensioning is “a very corrupt custom.” 
“So likewise a Prince, if he would act wisely, should not 
allow a pension or stipend to any one in time of peace, except 
by way of reward for some signal piece of service, or in order 
to avail himself of some able man in time of peace as well as 
war.” —Book I. 

On Oratory.—*“ It is necessary that a General should be an 
Orator as well as a Soldier; for if he does not know how to 
address himself to the whole army, he will sometimes find it 
no easy task to mould it to his purpose.” Alexander is cited 
as an example.—Book IV. 

On Religion.—* Religion likewise, and the oath which 
soldiers took when they were enlisted, very much contributed 
to make them do their duty in former times ;” he instances 
Sulla pretending to converse with an image from the temple 
of Apollo, and Charles VII. and Joan of Are.—Book IV. 

“Few men are brave by nature; but good discipline and 
experience make many so.”—Book VII. 

“Good order and discipline in an army are more to be 
depended upon than courage alone.”—Book VII. 

“Men, arms, money, and provisions, are the sinews of war; 
but of these four, the first two are most necessary: for men and 
arms will always find money and provisions ; but money and 
provisions cannot always raise men and arms.”—Book VII. 

Conclusion. 

“T will venture to affirm, that the first state in Italy that 
shall take up this method, and pursue it, will soon become 
master of the whole Province, and succeed as Philip of 
Macedon did; who having learnt from Epaminondas the 
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Theban the right method of forming and disciplining an 
army, grew so powerful, whilst the other States of Greece 
were buried in indolence and luxury, and wholly taken up in 
plays and banquets, that he conquered them all in a few 
years, and left his Son such a foundation to build upon, that 
he was able to subdue the whole world.”—Book VII. 

It will be seen that the Art of War is a carefully con- 
sidered treatise on the military arm of government. Machia- 
velli believed that the feebleness of Italy as a military power 
was due to the system of mercenary soldiers which was first 
introduced by the despots, and then adopted by the com- 
mercial republics, and favored by the church. The only 
way by which the Italians could recover their freedom was 
through the organization of a national militia, and the par- 
ticular organjzation he had in mind was an adaptation of the 
principles of Roman tactics to modern conditions. 

The fine peroration, promising the crown to that Italian 
state which should arm its citizens and take the lead in the 
peninsula, sounds like a prophecy of Piedmont, which in our 
own time has brought about Italian nationality much along 
the lines laid down by Machiavelli. 


[1560?] A newe booke, containing the arte of ryding, and 
breakinge greate Horses, together with the shapes and Figures 
of many and divers kyndes of Byttes, etc. [ Translated from the 
Italian, of Federico Grisone, by Thomas Blundeville.] 

W. Seres. London. [1560?] 8vo. Black letter. British 
Museum. 

This is merely a separate, and earlier, issue of the second 
tract in Blundeville’s work, entitled, 

The fower chiefyst offices belonging to Horsemanshippe. That 
is to saye, the office of the Breeder, of the Rider, of the Keper, 
and of the Ferrer. In the firste part whereof is declared the 
order of breding of horses. In the seconde howe to breake them 
and to make theym horses of seruyce. Conteyning the whole 
arte of Ridynge lately set forth, and nowe newly corrected and 
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amended of manye faultes escaped in the fyrste printynge, as 
well touchyng the bittes as otherwyse. Thirdly, how to dyet them. 
.. Fourthly, to what diseases they be subiecte. 

No date. 4to. Black letter. Each part has a separate 
title and signatures. Part III, ‘the Order of Dietynge of 
Horses,’ is dated 1565 on the title-page, and Part IV is dated 
1566. The general title-page and the title-pages of the first 
two parts bear no date. Later editions were published in 
1580, 1597, and 1609. 

The original work by Federico Grisone is,— 

Gli ordini di cavaleare. Napoli, 1550. 4to. 

Ordini di cavalcare, et modi di conoscere le nature de’ cavalli, 
emendare i vitit loro, & ammaestrargli per (uso della guerra, 
& commodita degli huomini. Con le figure di diversi sorti di 
morsi, secondo le boeche & maneggiamenti de cavalli. 

Pesaro. 1556. 4to. Both in the British Museum. 

See John Astley’s The Art of Riding. 1584. 


1562. The Castel of Memorie: wherein is conteyned the 
restoryng, augmentyng, and conservyng of the Memorye and 
Remembraunce: with the safest remedies and best preceptes 
thereunto in any wise apperteyning. Made by Gulielmus Gra- 
tarolus Bergomatis, Doctor of Artes and Phisike. Englished 
by Willyam Fulwod. The Contentes whereof appear in the page 
next folowinge. Post tenebras lux. 

Printed at London by Rouland Hall, dwellynge in Gutter- 
Lane at the signe of the Half Egle and the Keye. 1562. 
12mo. (Censura Literaria, vil.) 1563. 8vo. Black letter. 
British Museum. [1573.] 8vo. (16mo. Lowndes.) Black 
letter. British Museum, (2 copies). 

The Dedication, in verse, to “the Lord Robert Dudely,” 
states that the king of Bohemia had approved the book in its 
Latin form, and the late King Edward VI., in a French 
translation. 

It is a translation from the Latin of Guglielmo Grataroli, 
De memoria reparanda, augenda servandaque ac de reminis- 
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centia: tutiora omnimodo remedia et praeceptiones optimas 
continens. Zurich. 1553. 8vo. 

Six chapters of the work treat of various medical and 
philosophical nostrums recommended for “conserving of the 
Memorye and Remembraunce,” while the seventh chapter 
explains several mnemonic devices for constructing a memoria 
technica. 

Memory takes leave of her students with these lines,— 


To him that would me gladly gaine, 
These three preceptes shal not be vaine : 
The fyrst, is wel to understand 
The thing that he doth take in hand. 
The second is, the same to place 
In order good, and formed race. 
The thyrde is, often to repeate 
The thing that he would not forgeate. 
Censura Literaria, Vol. vu, p. 210. 


“The book contains many curious receipts for aiding the 
memory.” —Dictionary of National Biography. 


1562. The pleasaunt and wittie playe of the Cheasts renewed 
. .. . lately translated out of Italian [of Damiano da Odemira} 
into French, and now set forth in Englishe, by I. R. [James 
Rowbothum). 

R. Hall for J. Rowbothum, London, 1562. 8vo. Black 
letter. Also, London, 1569. 8vo. Black letter. Both in 
the British Museum. 

The Italian original of this book appears to be, 

Questo libro e da imparare giocare a scachi et de le partite. 
[ The description of the chess problems is in Italian and Spanish. ] 

Rome. 1512. 4to. Without pagination. British Museum. 

I have not met with the French version mentioned. 


1563. Onosandro Platonico, of the Generall Captaine, and 
of his office, translated out of Greke into Italian, by Fabio 
7 
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Cotta, a Romayne: and out of Italian into Englysh by Peter 
Whytehorne. 

London: Willyam Seres. 1563. 8vo. Black letter. 

Dedicated to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. 

The Italian original of this work is,— 

Onosandro Platonico dell’ ottimo Capitano generale, e del suo 
ufficio, tradotto di Greco... . per F. [abio] C. [otta]. Venice. 
1546. 4to. British Museum. 

A later Greek and Latin title rans,— 

‘Ovocavéipov Xtpatnyixos. Onosandri Strategicus, sine de 
Imperatoris Institutione. Accessit OipBixcov éritndevpa. N. 
Rigaltius nune primum . .. . Latina interpretatione et notis 
illustravit. Gr. & Lat. 

Lutetiae Parisiorum. 1598-99. 4to. 2 pts. British Museum, 
(2 copies). [Heidelberg.] 1600. 4to. British Museum. [Heidel- 
berg.] 1604, 1600-05. 4to. British Museum. 

Onosander (‘Ovocavépos) was a Greek writer of the first 
century after Christ. His =tpatnyixds Noyos is dedicated to 
Q. Veranius, who is probably the same as Q. Veranius Nepos, 
consul in 49 A. D. It is a popular work on military tactics 
written in imitation of the style of Xenophon. A Latin 
edition appeared at Rome, in 1493, at the end of Nicolas 
Sagundino’s Rei militaris instituta of Vegetius Flavius Rena- 
tus. A French translation, by Jehan Charrier, is dated Paris, 
1546, the year of Cotta’s Italian version. 


1565. A most excellent and Learned Woorke of Chirurgerie, 
called Chirurgia parua Lanfranci, Lanfranke of Mylayne his 
briefe: reduced from dyuers translations to our vulgar or usuall 
frase, and now first published in the Englyshe prynte by John 
Halle Chirurgien. Who hath therunto necessarily annexed. A 
Table, as wel of the names of diseases and simples with their 
vertues, as also of all other termes of the arte opened. Very 
profitable for the better understanding of the same, or other like 
workes. And in the ende a compendious worke of Anatomie, 
more utile and profitable, then any here tofore in the Englyshe 
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tongue publyshed. An Historiall Expostulation also against 
the beastly abusers, both of Chyrurgerie and Phisicke in our 
tyme: With a goodly doctrine, and instruction, necessary to be 
marked and folowed of all true Chirurgiés. All these faithfully 
gathered, and diligently set forth, by the sayde Iohn Halle. 

Imprinted at London in Flete streate, nyghe unto saint 
Dunstones churche, by Thomas Marshe. An. 1565. Sm. 4to. 
The Historiall Expostulation was edited, for the Percy Society, 
1844. 12mo. By T. J. Pettigrew. 

On the verso of the title-page there is a wood-cut of the 
translator marked, “1564. I. H. anno. aetatis suae 35.” 

Dedicated, “ Unto the Worshipful the maisters, Wardens, 
and consequently to all the whole company and brotherhood 
of Chirurgiens of London. John Halle, one of the leste of 
them, sendeth hartie and louynge salutation.” In “ The 
Epistle Dedicatorie,” Halle gives this account of his work,— 

“T therfore, as preparatiue to the reste that shall folowe, 
dedicate thys my symple laboure, in settyng forth this excel- 
lent compendious worke, called Chirurgia parua Lanfranci, 
under your ayde, helpe, succor, tuition, and defence: whiche 
was translated out of Frenche into the olde Saxony englishe, 
about twoo hundred yeres past. Which I haue nowe not only 
reduced to our usuall speache, by changyng or newe translat- 
ing suche wordes, as nowe be inueterate, and growne out of 
knowledge by processe of tyme, but also conferred my labours 
in this behalf with other copies, both in Frenche and latin: 
namely with maister Bacter, for his latine copie, and Symon 
Hudie for his fréch copie, and other English copies: of the 
which I had one of John Chaber, & an other of John Yates, 
both very auncient, with other mo :” 

John Halle paints a vivid picture of the deplorable ignor- 
ance of the medical profession of his time; “alas,” he says, 
“where as there is one in Englande, almoste throughout al 
the realme, that is indede a true minister of this arte, there 
are tenne abhominable abusers of the same. Where as there 
is one chirurgien that was apprentise to his arte, or one 
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physicien that hath travayled in the true studie and excercise 
of phisique, there are tenne that are presumptious swearers, 
smatterers, or abusers of the same; yea, smythes, cutlers, 
M4 carters, coblars, copers, coriars of lether, carpenters, and a 
great rable of women.” 
; He is outspoken against the quacks and loud in his pro- 
tests against their combination of magic, divination, and 
medicine. In one place he says,—“I will not cease while 
breath is in my body, to lay on with both handes till this 
battell be wonne, and our adversaries convinced and van- 
quished ; which, although, as I saide afore, they are tenne 
to one, yet truthe being our weapon, and good science our 
armoure, with our generall the high author of them, we 
nede not to doubt but that one shal be good enough for a 
thousand, not so strongly armed, but naked men, and bare of 
all knowledge.” 

A section of The Preface to the Reader, called the “ Proper- 
ties of a Chirurgien,” summarizes Halle’s ideal surgeon,— 
“all that should be admytted to that arte, should be of cleare 
and perfect sight, well formed in person, hole of mynde and 
of members, sclender and tender fingered, havyng a softe 
and stedfast hande: or as the common sentence is, a chirur- 
gien should have three dyvers properties in his person. That 
is to saie, a harte as the harte of a lyon, his eyes like the eyes 
of an hawke, and his handes as the handes of a woman.” 

One or two quotations from the Expostulation will illus- 
trate at once Haile’s vigorous prose and the sort of quacks 
he exposed,— 

“T will here also omitte to talke of Grigge the Poulter, 
with divers other, whose endes have made their doinges 
knowne. And also of a joyner in London, a Frencheman 
borne, that is of late becomme a phisitien, who is estemed 
at this daye, among dyverse right worshipfull, to be very 
learned and cunnyng, that knowe not his originall; yea, 
they call him doctor James; but an honest woman, an olde 
neighbour of his, (not longe synce), at a man of worshyppes 
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house in Kente, merveyled to see hym in suche braverye, and 
lordly apparell ; who, when she tooke acquaintance of hym, 
he wronge hyr harde by the hande, and rounded hyr in the 
eare, saiyng: if thou be an honest woman, kepe thy tongue 
in thy headde, and saye nothinge of me.” 

“One named Kiterell, dwelleth in Kente, at a parysh 
called Bedersden, that hath been all his lyfe a sawyer of 
tymber and borde, a man very symple, and altogether un- 
learned ; who at this present is become a phisitien, or rather 
a detestable deceavyng sorcerer. He wyll geve judgement on 
urines, and whyles he loketh on the water, he will grope and 
fele him selfe all about ; and otherwhyle, where as he feleth, 
he will shrynke, as though he were pricked, or felte some 
great paine. Then he tourneth to the messenger and telleth 
him where, and in what sorte the partie is greved; whiche 
maketh the people thynke him very cunning. They seeke to 
hym farre and neere for remedy for suche as are bewyched or 
inchanted, and as they commonly terme it, forespoken. What 
stuffe is this, let the wyse and learned judge. And he hath so 
prospered with these doynges, that in shorte space he hath 
been able bothe to purchase and buylde, as I am credibly 
enformed of divers men that doe knowe and have seen the 
same. For there are many that reporte, (and they no small 
fooles,) that he hath cured suche as al the learned phisitiens 
in England coulde doe no good unto, beleve it who wyll.” 

Lanfranci of Milan (died 1306?) was a pupil of Gulielmus 
de Saliceto ; after completing his studies, he settled in Lyons, 
France, whence he was, on account of his great reputation, 
called to Paris. The ms. of his work, Ars Chirurgica, is in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale ; it was first published in Venice 
and Lyons (a French translation), in 1490, and was repub- 
lished in Venice in 1519 and 1546. A Lyons imprint is dated 
1553, and a German translation, by Otho Brunfels, appeared 
at Frankfort, in 1566. 

John Halle was a surgeon in practice at Maidstone, in Kent, 
and a “ member of the worshipful Company of Chirurgeons.” 
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He was a facile versifier and was the author of two collections 
of verse,— 

Certayne Chapters taken out of the Proverbes of Solomon, with 
other Chapters of the Holy Scripture, and certayne Psalmes of 
David, translated into English Metre, by John Hall, 1550 
(attributed in a former impression to Thomas Sternhold), 
and The Court of Virtue, containing many Holy or Spretual 
Songs, Sonnettes, Psalmes, Ballets, and Shorte Sentences, as well 
of Holy Scripture as others, with Music, Notes. London. 1565. 
16mo. 


1574. A Direction for the Health of Magistrates and 
Studentes. Namely suche as bee in their consistent Age, or 
neere thereunto: Drawen as well out of sundry good and com- 
mendable Authours, as also upon reason and faithfull experience 
otherwise certaynely grounded, Written in Latin by Guilielmus 
Gratarolus, and Englished, by T. N. 

Imprinted at London, in Fleetstreete, by William How, 
for Abraham Veale. 1574. Oct. xiiij. 12mo. Black letter. 
British Museum. 

Dedicated “to the Right Honorable Maister Francis Wal- 
syngham, Esquier, one of the principall Secretaries to the 
Queenes moste excellent Maiestie, and of hir Maiesties moste 
Honorable Priuie Counsell.” 

T. N. is Thomas Newton, of Cheshire, the poet and Latinist, 
who practised medicine for some time before taking orders. 

The directions for preserving health relate chiefly to diet 
and exercise: of diet Newton says in his Dedication, “ diet is 
the safest, the surest and the pleasantest way that can be used 
and farre to be preferred before all other kindes of remedies, 
unlesse the disease be of such vehemence, quality, condition 
and extremitie that it seeme to requyre some great speciall 
consideration otherwise, and in time of sicknesse is not onely 
a special & harmlesse recuratiue, but also in time of health, 
the best and almost the onely preseruative.” 
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“ Man is subject to very many diseases. Antiquitie reckened 
up in a beadrolle, and registred in sundry of their monuments 
left behinde them for our erudition and furtheraunce, three 
hundred and odde seuerall kindes of maladies, besides casual- 
ties. Since when, there hath encreased and sprong up a fresh 
supply and swarme of many strange and new diseases earst 
not knowen nor heard of, seemyng as it were to denounce 
defiance and continual warre to al the cunnyng that phisi- 
cions haue.”— British Bibliographer, Vol. 11, p. 414. 

This is a translation of Guglielmo Grataroli’s work, called 
De litteratorum et eorum qui magistratibus funguntur con- 
servanda, praeservandaque valitudine, [illorum praecipue qui 
in aetate consistentiae, vel non longe ab ea absunt. Basle. 
1555. 8vo.]. Paris. 1562. 16mo. Black letter. British 
Museum. 


[1579.] A Joyfull Jewell. Contayning .... orders, preser- 
vatives .... for the Plaque .... written in the Italian tung 
by....L. [eonard] Fioravantie....and now... . trans- 
lated....by T. H. [Thomas Hill. Edited by Hill’s friend, 
John Hester. | 

Imprinted for W. Wright. London. [1579.] 4to. Black 
letier. British Museum. 

Translated from the Count Leonardo Fioravanti’s, 

Il Reggimento della Peste . . . . Nuovamente ristampato, cor- 
retto ed ampliato, ete. Venetia. 1594. 8vo. British Museum. 
Other editions were, Venice, 1565, 1571, and 1626, 8vo. 

John Hester, distiller, or as he styled himself, ‘ practitioner 
in the Spagericall Arte’ (spagyrical, that is, chemical), carried 
on business at Paul’s Wharf, from about 1579 until his death 
in 1593. ‘Olde John Hester” is mentioned as a distinguished 
chemist in Gabriel Harvey’s “Pierce’s Supererogation,” 1593. 


1580. A short discours .... uppon chirurgerie ... . wher- 
unto is added a number of notable secretes . .. . translated out 
of Italyan into English by J. [ohn] Hester. 
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London. 1580. 4to. Black letter. Few ms. Notes. British 
Museum. 

‘A Discourse upon Chyrurgery.... Translated out of Italian 
by J. [ohn] Hester, ...and now newly published and augmented, 
... by R. [ichard] Bocth, 

E. Allde. London. 1626. 4to. Black letter. British 
Museum. 

Translated from the Count Leonardo Fioravanti,— 

La Cirurgia dell’ eecelen. Dottore....L. F. distinta in tre 
libri... . con una gionta de secreti nuovi dell’ istesso autore. 

Venetia. 1582. 8vo. Venetia. 1630. 8vo. Both in the 
British Museum. 


1584. The Art of Riding, set foorth in a breefe treatise, 
with a due interpretation of certeine places alledged out of 
Xenophon, and Gryson, [Federico Grisone], very expert and 
excellent Horssemen: Wherein also the true use of the hand by 
the said Grysons rules and precepts is speciallie touched: and 
how the Author of this present worke hath put the same in 
practise, also what profit men maie reape thereby : without the 
knowledge whereof, all the residu of the order of Riding is 
but vaine. Lastlie is added a short discourse of the Chaine 
or Cauezzan, the Trench, and the Martingale: written by 
[G. B.] a gentleman of great skill and long experience of 
the said Art. | 

Henrie Denham, London, 1584. 4to. British Museum. 

The translator is John Astley, ‘“ Maister of her Majesties 
Jewell house.” 

See Thomas Blundeville’s A newe booke, containing the arte 


of ryding. [15602] 


1584. The Art of Riding, conteining diverse necessarie 
instructions, demonstrations, helps, and corrections appertein- 
ing to Horsemanship. Written at large in the Italian Toong 
by Maister Claudio Corte. Brieflie reduced into certaine Eng- 
lish discourses. [By Thomas Bedingfield.] 
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H. Denham. London. 1584. 4to. Pp. 112. British 
Museum. 
Dedicated to “ M. Hen. Machwilliam.” 


A translation of Claudio Corte’s, Jl Cavallerizzo: nel quale 


si tratta . . . . di tutto quello che a Cavalli et a buon Caval- 
lerizzo s’appartiene. Venetia, 1573. Ato. British Museum. 


1586. A Briefe and pleasaunt Treatise, Intituled: Naturall 
and Artificiall Conclusions: Written firste by sundry Schollers 
of the Universitie of Padua .... at the... . request of one 
Bartholmew, a Tuscane; and now Englished by T. Hyll, 
[Thomas Hill, Londoner] ete. 

E. Allde. London, 1586. 8vo. Black letter. British 
Museum. Also, London. [October 2.] 1650 [1649]. 8vo. 
Black letter. British Museum, London, 1670. 8vo. British 
Museum. London. 1684. 8vo. Black letter. British Museum. 


1588. Most briefe Tables to know redily how manie Ranckes 
of Footemen armed with Corsletts, as unarmed, go to the mak- 
ing of a iust Battaile, from an hundred unto twentie thousand, 
&c. Tourned out of Italian into English, by H. G. 

T. East, for J. Wight: London. 1588. 4to. Black letter. 
British Museum. Also, an earlier edition, W. Williamson. 
London. 1574. 4to. (Lowndes.) 

A translation of a work on military tactics by Girolamo 
Cataneo (Novarese), entitled,— 

Tavole brevissime per sapere con prestezza quanto file vanno 
a formare una giustissima bataglia. Brescia. 1563. 8vo. 
British Museum. 

Dedicated by the author to the Earle Aloigi Anogardo. 


1588. Three Bookes of Colloquies concerning the Arte of 
Shooting in great and small peeces of Artillerie: ... Written 
in Italian... . by N. [iccold] T. [artaglia] . . . . translated 
into English by C. [yprian] Lucar....also....a Treatise 
named Lucar Appendix .... to shew the office and dutie of a 
Gunner, etc. 
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London, by Thomas Dawson, for John Harrison, 1588. 
Folio. British Museum. 

Dedicated, by the publisher, to the Earl of Leicester, and 
fully illustrated. 

Translated from Niccold Tartaglia’s treatise on the theory 
and practice of gunnery, entitled, 

Nuova Scienza, cioe Invenzione nuovamente trovata, utile per 
ciascuno, speculativo, matematico, bombardiero, ed altri. Venice. 
1537. 4to. Ibid., 1550, 1551, 1583. 4to. In French, par 
Reiffel, Paris, 1845-46. 2 pts. 8vo. 

Lucar’s Appendiz, “collected out of divers good authors,” 
“to shew unto the Reader the Properties, Office, and Dutie 
of a Gunner, and to teach him to make and refine Artificial 
Saltpeter,” is far longer than the translation from Tartaglia. 


1588. [Jl Padre di Famiglia.| [The Householders] Phil- 
osophie. Wherein is perfectly and profitably described, the true 
O5cconomia and Forme of Housekeeping. First written in 
Italian, by that excellent Orator and Poet, Signior Torquato 
Tasso, and now translated by T. K. Wherewnto is anexed a 
dairie booke for all good huswives, Dedicated to them by 
Bartholomew Dowe. 

At London. Printed by J. [ohn] C. [harlewood] for T. 
Hacket. 1588. 4to. Black letter. British Museum. 

This work is a translation of Tasso’s famous dialogue, I/ 
Padre di Famiglia. Venice. 1583. 12mo. 1825. 12mo. 

Torquato Tasso, in one of his sudden fits of melancholy 
and suspicion determined to flee from the court of Urbino and 
put himself under the protection of the Duke of Savoy. On 
the road to Vercelli, arriving one evening at the banks of the 
Sesia, he found the river so swollen that the ferryman refused 
absolutely to venture over. A storm came on, and Tasso, 
weary and footsore, would have been in a sad plight had 
he not met with a young man who kindly offered him the 
hospitality of his home for the night. It proved to be a 
neighboring mansion, where the young man introduced the 
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guest to his father, a venerable man whose appearance was as 
pleasing as his entertainment was generous and elegant. 

Tasso had at first declined revealing his name, but over the 
wine and fruits, his reserve wore away, and when the con- 
versation turned at last upon the economy of agriculture, he 
displayed so much learning, and spoke so eloquently of the 
creation of the world, and of the sun’s motions, that his host 
divined who he was. The disclosure of identity is most 
delicately expressed by the old man, ‘he now knew he was 
entertaining a more illustrious guest than he had at first 
supposed, his guest was perhaps the person of whom some 
rumor had spread in those parts, who, having fallen into 
misfortunes by some human error, was as much deserving of 
pardon, from the nature of his offence, as he was in other 
respects worthy of admiration and renown.’ 

The simplicity and beauty and repose of the domestic 
picture in which Tasso has framed the romantic incident are 
unsurpassed. And the effect is all the more heightened by 
the setting as an interval of peace between struggles. The 
poet was taken in at nightfall out of the storm, and the next 
morning, he tells us, he went on to Turin, moneyless, and 
compelled to wade on foot through mire and water. 


1594. G. di Grassi his true Arte of Defence, plainlie teach- 
ing....howaman.... may safelie handle ail sortes of 
Weapons. ... With a Treatise of Disceit or Falsinge, and 
with a Waie or Meane by private Industrie to obtaine Strength, 
Judgment and Activitie. First written in Italian... . and 
Englished by I. G. gentleman. 2 pts. 

For I. I., London. 1594. 4to. British Museum. 

Dedicated to ‘L. Borrow, Lord Gouernor of the Breil, and 
Knight of the Garter,’ by the editor, Thomas Churchyard. 

This book on fencing is a translation of Giacomo di Grassi’s, 

Ragione di adoprar sicuramente  Arme si da offesa come da 
difesa. 

Venetia. 1570. 4to. British Museum. 
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1594. Examen de Ingenios, The Examination of Mens 
Wits .... In whicch [sic], by discovering the varietie of natures, 
is shewed for what profession each is apt, and how far he shall 
profit therein.— Translated out of the Spanish tongue [of Juan 
de Dios Huarte Navarro] by M. C. Camilli. Englished out of 
his Italian, by R. [ichard] C. [arew] Esquire. [and partly by 
his father, Thomas Carew ?] 

Adam Islip, for R. Watkins, London, 1594. 4to. British 
Museum. 1596. 4to. 1604. 4to. Brit. Mus. 1616. 4to. 
Brit. Mus, 

Dedicated to Sir Francis Godolphin. 

The originals of this translation, named in the title, are 
from the Spanish of Huarte Navarro,— 

Examen de ingenios para las sciencias, donde se muestra la 
differencia de habilidades que ay en los hombres, y el genero de 
letras que a cada uno responde en particular. 

Pamplona: 1578. 8vo. British Museum. 

Camilli’s translation of this is dated four years later, 

Exssame de gl’ ingegni de gli huomini, per apprender le 
scienze: . . . nuovamente tradotto dalla lingua Spagnuola da 
M. ©. C. [Edited by Niccola Manassi.] 

Venice. 1582. 8vo. British Museum. 1586. 8vo. Brit. 
Mus. 1590. 8vo. Brit. Mus. 

A French translation, by Gabriel Chappuis, is dated, Lyon, 
1580, 16mo., and the work was also rendered into Latin 
and German, reaching altogether numerous editions in the 
six languages. The British Museum Catalogue gives in all 
twenty-three editions. 

The latest English imprint is a new translation, made in 
1698, by Edward Bellamy,— 

Examen de Ingenios: or, the Tryal of Wits.... Published 
originally in Spanish by Doctor J. Huarte, and made English 
by Bellamy. 

London. 1698, 8vo. British Museum, 

Juan de Dios Huarte Navarro was a Spanish physician who 
flourished in the sixteenth century. His book, the Examen de 
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Ingenios, is a treatise on the corporeal and mental qualities of 
men and women. Its popularity may be explained, partly by 
the absurd and curious theories it advances, and partly by the 
originality and sound sense it shows; the book closes, for 
example, with some excellent ideas on the rearing of children. 


1595. A most strange and wonderfull prophesie upon this 
troublesome world. Caleulated by... . I. [Giovanni] Cypriano: 
Conferred with the judgements of J. [ames] Marchecelsus and 
Sinnior Guivardo.... Whereunto is annexed T. Vandermers 
seaven yeres study in the Arte of Magick, upon the twelve moneths 
of the yeare.... Translated out of Italian by A. [nthony] 
Holloway. 

London: 1595. 4to. British Museum. 

From the Italian of Giovanni Cipriano. 

Tarquatus Vandermer published in 1569, 

T. Vandermers seaven yeares studie in the arte of Magicke, 
upon the twelve moneths of the yeare: wherein many secrets are 
reveald unto the world. [London.] 1569.  4to. 


1595. Vincentio Saviolo his Practise, in two Bookes. The 
first intreating the use of the Rapier and Dagger. The second, 
of Honor and honorable Quarrels. Both interlaced with sun- 
drie pleasant Discourses, not unfit for all Gentlemen and Cap- 
taines that professe Armes. 

London. Printed by John Wolfe. 1595. 4to. Woodcuts, 
Huth, British Museum, (2 copies). 

Dedicated to Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex and Ewe. 

This is conjectured to be ‘the book’ by which Touchstone 
professes to regulate his quarrels, and from which he appears 
to derive his nice distinctions as to the nature of lies. As 
You Like It, v. 4. Touchstone refers to a section of Book II, 
which is headed,—“ Of the manner and diversitie of Lies.” 
These are 1) Lies certaine, 2) Conditional lies, 3) Lies in 
general, 4) Lies in particular, 5) Foolish Lies, and 6) The 
returning back of the Lie. 
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Vincentio Saviolo was a Paduan fencing-master patronized 
and employed by the Earl of Essex. I find some account of 
him in A Brief Notice of Three Italian Teachers of Offence. 
The Antiquarian Repertory. Grose and Astle. Vol. 1, pp. 
165-169. The extract is taken from George Silver’s Para- 
doxes of Defence. 1599. Ato. 

“There were three Italian Teachers of Offence in my time. 
The first was Signior Rocko: the second was Jeronimo, that 
was Signior Rocko his boy, that taught gentlemen in the 
Blacke-Fryers, as usher for his maister insteed of a man: the 
third was Vincentio. This Signior Rocko came into England 
about some thirtie yeares past: he taught the noblemen and 
gentlemen of the court; he caused some of them to weare 
leaden soales in their shoes, the better to bring them to 
nimblenesse of feet in their fight. He disbursed a great 
summe of mony for the lease of a faire house in Warwicke- 
lane, which he called his colledge, for he thought it great 
disgrace for him to keepe a fence-schoole, he being then 
thought to be the only famous maister of the arte of armes 
in the whole world. He caused to be fairely drawne and set 
round about his schoole all the noblemen’s and gentlemen’s 
armes that were his schollers, and hanging right under their 
armes their rapiers, daggers, gloves of male and gantlets. 
Also, he had benches and stooles, the roome being verie 
large, for gentlemen to sit round about his schoole to behold 
his teaching. He taught none commonly under twentie, 
fortie, fifty, or an hundred pounds. And because all things 
should be verie necessary for the noblemen and gentlemen, 
he had in his schoole a large square table, with a greene 
carpet, done round with a verie brode rich fringe of gold, 
alwaies standing upon it a verie faire standish covered with 
crimson velvet, with inke, pens, pin-dust, and sealing-waxe, 
and quiers of verie excellent fine paper gilded, readie for 
the noblemen and gentlemen (upon occasion) to write their 
letters, being then desirous to follow their fight, to send their 
men to dispatch their businesse. And to know how the time 
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passed, he had in one corner of his schoole a clocke, with a 
verie faire large diall: he had within that schoole, a roome 
the which was called his privie schoole, with manie weapons 
therein, where he did teach his schollers his secret fight, after 
he had perfectly taught them their rules. He was verie 
much beloved in the court.” 

“ Then came in Vincentio and Jeronimo; they taught rapier- 
fight at the court, at London, and in the countrey, by the seaven 
or eight yeares or thereabouts. These two Italian fencers, 
especially Vincentio, said that Englishmen were strong men, 
but had no cunning, and they would go backe too much in 
their fight, which was great disgrace unto them. Upon these 
words of disgrace against Englishmen, my brother Toby Silver 
and myselfe made challenge against them both, tu play with 
them at the single rapier, rapier and dagger, the single dagger, 
the single sword, the sword and target, the sword and buckler, 
and two hand-sword, the staffe, battell-axe, and morris-pike, 
to be played at the Bell Savage upon the scaffold, where he 
that went in his fight faster backe than he ought, of English- 
man or Italian, shold be in danger to breake his necke off the 
scaffold. We caused to that effect, five or six score bils of 
challenge to be printed, and set up from Southwarke to the 
Tower, and from thence through London to Westminster ; 
we were at the place with all these weapons at the time 
appointed, within a bow-shot of their fence skoole: many 
gentlemen of good accompt, carried manie of the bils of 
chalenge unto them, telling them that now the Silvers were 
at the place appointed, with all their weapons, looking for 
them, and a multitude of people there to behold the fight, 
saying unto them, ‘ Now come and go with us (you shall take 
no wrong) or else you are shamed for ever.’ Do the gentle- 
men what they could, these gallants would not come to the 
place of triall. I verily thinke their cowardly feare to 
answere this chalenge, had utterly shamed them indeed, had 
not the maisters of defence of London, within two or three 
daies after, bene drinking of bottell ale hard by Vincentio’s 
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schoole, in a hall where the Italians must of necessitie passe 
through to go to their schoole: and as they were coming by, 
the maisters of defence did pray them to drinke with them, 
but the Italians being very cowardly, were afraide, and 
presently drew their rapiers: there was a pretie wench stand- 
ing by, that loved the Italians; she ran with outerie into the 
street, ‘helpe, helpe, the Italians are like to be slaine:’ the 
people with all speede came running into the house, and with 
their cappes and such things as they could get, parted the 
fraie, for the English maisters of defence meant nothing lesse 
than to foile their handes upon these two faint-harted fellows. 
The next morning after, all the court was filled, that the 
Italian teachers of fence had beaten all the maisters of defence 
in London, who set upon them in a house together. This wan 
the Italian fencers their credit againe, and thereby got much, 
still continuing their false teaching to the end of their lives. 

“This Vincentio proved himselfe a stout man not long 
before he died, that it might be seene in his life time he had 
beene a gallant, and therefore no maruaile he tooke upon so 
highly to teach Englishmen to fight, and to set furth bookes of 
the feates of armes. Upon a time at Wels in Somersetshire, as 
he was in great braverie amongst manie gentlemen of good 
accompt, with great boldnesse he gave out speeches, that he 
had bene thus manie yeares in England, and since the time of 
his first comming, there was not in it one Englishman, that 
could once touch him at the single rapier, or rapier and dagger. 
A valiant gentleman being there amongst the rest, his Eng- 
lish hart did rise to heare this proud boaster, secretly sent a 
messenger to one Bartholomew Bramble a friend of his, a verie 
tall man both of his hands and person, who kept.a schoole of 
defence in towne; the messenger by the way made the maister 
of defence acquainted with the mind of the gentleman that 
sent for him, and of all what Vincentio had said; this maister 
of defence presently came, and amongst all the gentlemen with 
his cap off, prayed Maister Vincentio that he would be pleased 
to take a quart of wine of him. Vincentio, very scornefully 
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looking upon him, said unto him: “ Wherefore should you 
give me a quart of wine?” “ Marie, sir, said he, because I 
heare you are a famous man at your weapon.” Then presently 
said the gentleman that sent for the maister of defence, 

“ Maister Vincentio, I pray you bid him welcome, he is a 
man of your profession.” 

“My profession?” said Vincentio. What is my profes- 
sion? 

Then said the gentleman, “ He is a maister of the noble 
science of defence.” 

“Why,” said Maister Vincentio, “God make him a good 
man.” 

But the maister of defence would not thus leave him, but 
prayed him againe he would be pleased to take a quart of 
wine of him. 

Then said Vincentio, “ I have no need of thy wine.” 

Then said the maister of defence: “Sir, I have a schoole 
of defence in the towne, will it please you to go thither?” 

“Thy schoole!” said maister Vincentio; “ what should I 
do at thy skoole?” 

“ Play with me (said the maister) at the rapier and dagger, 
if it please you.” 

“Play with thee!” said maister Vincentio. “If I play 
with thee, I will hit thee, 1, 2, 3, 4, thrustes in the eie 
together.” 

Then said the maister of defence, “If you can do so, it is 
the better for you, and the worse for me, but surely I can 
hardly beleeve that you can hit me: but yet once againe I 
hartily pray you, good sir, that you will go to my schoole, 
and play with me.” 

“Play with thee!” said maister Vincentio (very scorne- 
fully) ; ‘by God, me scorne to play with thee!” 

With that word ‘scorne,’ the maister of defence was verie 
much moved, and up with his great English fist, and stroke 
maister Vincentio such a boxe on the eare that he fell over 
and over, his legges just against a butterie hatch, whereon 
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= stood a great blacke jacke; the maister of defence fearing the 
mi worst, against Vincentio his rising, catcht the blacke jacke 
hi into his hand, being more then halfe full of beere. Vincentio 
lustily start up, laying his hand on his dagger, and with the 
| other hand pointed with his finger, saying very well, 

“T will cause to lie in the gaile for this geare, 1, 2, 3, 4 
yeares.” 

“ And well,” said the maister of defence, “since you will 
drinke no wine, will you pledge me in beere? I drinke to 
all the cowardly knaves in England, and I think thee to be 
the veriest coward of them all:” with that he cast all the 
beere upon him: notwithstanding Vincentio having nothing 
but his guilt rapier and dagger about him, and the other for 
his defence the blacke jacke, would not at that time fight it 
out: buat the next day met with the maister of defence in the 
streete, and said unto him, 

“ You remember how misused a me yesterday, you were to 
blame, me be an excellent man, me teach you how to thrust two 
foote further than anie Englishman, but first come you with 
i me: then he brought him to a mercer’s shop, and said to the 
| mercer, “ Let me see of your best silken pointes ;””—the mercer 
1 did presently shew him some, of seven groates a dozen ; then 
he payeth fourteen groates for two dozen, and said to the 
maister of defence, 

“There is one dozen for you, and here is another for me.” 
“This was one of the valiantest fencers that came from 
beyond the seas to teach Englishmen to fight, and this was 

, one of the manliest frayes, that I have heard of, that ever he 
i ¥ made in England, wherein he shewed himselfe a fare better 
bed man in his life, than in his profession he was, for he professed 
tit armes, but in his life a better Christian. 
ait “ He set forth in print a booke for the use of the rapier and 
dagger, the which he called his practice. I have read it over, 
| i and because I finde therein neither true rule for the perfect 
! teaching of true fight, nor true ground for true fight, neither 
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sence or reason for due proofe thereof, I have thought it 
frivolous to recite any part therein contained.” 

Apart from the interesting description of a fencing-school 
in the time of Elizabeth, I would call attention to this record 
of Vincentio’s broken English, by an ear-witness who knew 
him. For myself it is the earliest authentic bit of broken 
English I know of. 


1596. A Booke of Secrets: Shewing divers waies to make 
and prepare all sorts of Inke, and Colours . .. . also to write 
with Gold and Silver, or any kind of Mettall out of the Pen: 
with many other profitable secrets. . . . Translated out of 
Dutch into English, by W. [illiam] P. [hilip?]. Hereunto is 
annexed a little Treatise, intituled, Instructions for ordering of 
Wines. ... Written first in Italian, and now newly translated 
into English, by W. P. 

A. Islip for E. White, London, 1596. 4to. Black letter. 
British Museum. 


1597. Ludus Scacchiae : Chesse-play. A Game, both pleas- 
ant, wittie, and politicke: with certain briefe instructions there- 
unto belonging. Translated out of the Italian [of Damiano da 
Odemira] into the English tongue [by J. Rowbothum]. Con- 
taining also therein, A prety and pleasant Poeme of a whole 
Game played at Chesse [i. e. a translation into English verse, 
by W. B., of the Ludus Scacchiae of H. Vida]. Written by 
G. B. 

Printed at London by H. Jackson, dwelling beneath the 
Conduite in Fleet street. 1597, 4to. 2 pts. 24 leaves. 
British Museum, (2 copies). Part I is without pagination, 
and is merely an abridgment of Rowbothum’s translation, 
1562. 

In an Address to the Reader the translator, after asserting 
that “‘most men are giuen rather to play than to studie or 
trauell,” argues that “this game, or kingly pastime, is not 
onely void of craft, fraud, and guile, swearing, staring, im- 
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patience, fretting, and falling out, but also breedeth in the 
players, a certaine study, wit, pollicie, forecast and memorie, 
not onely in the play thereof but also in actions of publike 
gouernement, both in peace and warre.” 
Then follows a description of the pieces, a diagram of “ the 
checker or chesse boorde,” and an explanation of the game. 
The poem, entitled Scacchia Ludus, occupies thirty pages 
and gives an account of the wedding of Oceanus and Tellus, 
To help entertain the deities who are his guests, Oceanus calls 
for the board “that hangd upon a wall,” and Apollo and 
Mercury play a game in which Apollo is checkmated. Mer- 
cury, travelling afterwards in Italy, falls in love with a 
Sereian nymph, and 
Of her name Scacchis Scacchia 
this play at Chesse did call : 
And that this God in memorie 
the Lasse might longer haue, 
A Boxen chesse boord gilded round 
unto the gerle he gaue, 
And taught her cunning in the same, 
to play the game by arte, 
Which after to the countrey swaines 
this Lady did imparte; 
Who taught their late posteritie 
to use this kinde of play, 
A game of great antiquitie 
still used at this day. 
British Bibliographer, vol. 1, pp. 382-4. 


Scacchia is from scacco, a square, scacchi, chess-men. 


1598. Epulario, or, the Italian Banquet: wherein is shewed 
the maner how to dresse .... all kinds of Flesh, Foules or 


Fishes. ... Translated out of Italian. 
Printed by A. I. for W. Barley, London, 1598. 4to. 


Black letter. British Museum. 
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This is a translation of a popular cookery-book, 

Epulario quale tratta del modo de cucinare ogni carne ucelli 
pesci de ogni sorte r fare sapori, torte, r pastellj al modo de 
tutte le provjncje. 

Venetia. 1549. 8vo., and 1562. 8vo.: Messina. 1606. 
8vo.: Trevigi. 1649. 8vo., all in the British Museum. 


1598. A Tracte containing the Artes of curious Paintinge, 
Caruinge & Buildinge written first in Italian by Jo: Paul 
Lomatius painter of Milan and englished by R. [ichard] H. 
[aydocke]} student in Physik. ... [Colophon.]} 

Printed at Oxford by Joseph Barnes for R. H. Anno 
Domini, M-p-xc-viut. Folio. Huth. British Museum. 

Dedicated, “To the Right Worshipfull Thomas Bodley 
Esquire.” 

A translation of Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo’s, Trattato dell’ 
arte de la Pittura di G. P. Lomazzo, Milanese Pittore, diviso 
in sette libri ne’ quali si contiene tutta la Theorica & la Prattica 
dessa Pittura. Milano. 1584. 4to. British Museum, (2 copies). 

The title-page is engraved, and contains portraits of the 
author and of the translator. Haydocke’s prefatory address, 
‘To the ingenuous reader,” contains many curious and interest- 
ing notes on painters and painting. Speaking of the restoration 
of old pictures in his own day, he says: “ For my selfe have 
seene divers goodlie olde workes finely marred, with fresh 
and beawtifull colours, and vernishes: a singular argument 
(to say nothing of the Owners) of the bolde and confident 
ignorance of the workemen.” 


1602. The Theoriques of the seven Planets, shewing all their 
diverse motions, and all other Accidents, called Passions, there- 
unto belonging. ... Whereunto is added... . a breefe Extract 
. «+» of Maginus [Giovanni Antonio Magini] his Theoriques, 
for the better understanding of the Prutenicall Tables, to calcu- 
late thereby the . . . . motions of the Seven Planets. There is 
also... . added, The making, description and use, of two... . 
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Instruments for Sea-men, to find out... . the latitude of any 
place... . without the helpe of Sunne, Moone, or Starre, First 
invented by... . Doctor Gilbert... . and nowe set downe 
by Master Blundevile [Thomas Blundeville}, 2 pt. 

A. Islip, London, 1602, 4to, British Museum, 

The ‘ Extract’ from Magini was probably made from his, 

Tabulae secundorum mobilium coelestium, ex quibus omnium 
syderum aequabiles & apparentes motus ad quaevis tempora 
. colliguntur, congruentes cum observationibus Copernici, & 
canonibus Prutenicis, ete, 

Venetiis, 1585, 4to, British Museum, 

The Prutenicall, that is, Prussian Tables, (from Prutenus, 
Prutinus, Pruxenus, Prussian) were certain planetary tables 
making the first application of the Copernican theory of the 
solar system. They were formulated, in 1551, by Erasmus 
Reinbold, and were named in honor of his patron, Albrecht, 
Duke of Prussia. 


1611. The first (—the fift) booke of Architecture, made by 
8. Serly [Sebastiano Serlio], . . . translated out of Italian into 
Dutch, and out of Dutch into English. 5 pts. 

S. Stafford: London. 1611. Folio. British Museum. 

Translated from Il Libro primo (—quinto) d’ Architettura. 
5 pt. 

Venetia. 1551. Folio. British Museum. 

Sebastiano Serlio, called sometimes Bastiano da Bologna, 
or Sebastiano Bolognese was a painter, an engraver, and an 
architect. Francis I. invited him to France in 1541 to make 
some designs for the Louvre, and then employed him as 
architect of the royal chateau at Fontainebleau. The first six 
books of his Regole generali d’architettura came out between 
1537 and 1551; the seventh book was published at Frankfort 
in 1575. It was translated into Latin and French besides 
Dutch and English. 


1618. Opiologia, or a Treatise concerning the nature, proper- 
ties, true preparation, and safe use and administration of Opium. 
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By Angelus Sala Vincentenes Venatis, and done into English and 
something enlarged by Tho. Bretnor, M. M. 

N. Okes: London, 1618, 8vo. British Museum. 

This translation, which is made from the French, is dedi- 
cated “to the learned and my worthily respected friends D, 
Bonham and Maister Nicholas Carter, physitians.” 

In an address to the reader Bretnor defends the use of 
laudanum in medicine, promises to prepare for his readers, 
“the chiefest physicke I use my selfe,” and mentions as good 
druggists his friends ‘ Herbert Whitfield in Newgate Market’ 
and ‘ Maister Bromhall.’ 

Thomas Bretnor was a notorious character in London; he 
is mentioned in three plays of the time. 

By Ben Jonson, in The Devil is an Ass. 1616. i. 2. 

By Middleton, in The Fair Quarrel. 1617. vy. i (as the 
Almanac-maker). 

By Fletcher, in The Bloody Brother, or Rollo Duke of 
Normandy, 1640, where he is Norbret. 


1622. The Italian Prophecier. That is, a prognostication 
made for the yeere . . . . 1622. Practised by A. Magino 
[Giovanni Antonio Magini] ... . translated out of Italian 
into Dutch, and now into English. 

[ ? .] 1622. 4to. British Museum. 


1623. A Revelation of the secret spirit, Declaring the most 
concealed secret of Alchymie. Written first in Latine by an 
unknowne author, but explained in Italian, by John Baptista 
Lambye [Giovanni Battista Lambi], Venetian. Lately trans- 
lated into English, by R. N. E. Gentleman [Robert Napier, 
Esq. ? or “of Edinburgh ?’’}. 

John Haviland for Henrie Skelton. London. 1623. 16mo. 
Pp. 80. British Museum. 


1624. <A Strange and Wonderfull Prognostication: or 
rather, Prenomination of those Accidents which shall, or at 
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least are likely to happen, as may be conjectured by the heavenly 
Influences. ... Now faithfully translated into English [out of 
the Italian of Giovanni Antonio Magini]. 

Printed for N. Butter. London. 1624. 4to.. British 
Museum. 


1634. Hygiasticon: or, the right course of preserving Life 
and Health unto extream old Age.... Written in Latin by 
L. [eonardus] Lessius and now done into English [by T. 8.] 
(Luigi Cornaro’s Treatise of Temperance and Sobrietie, trans- 
lated by Master George Herbert.—A Discourse translated out 
of Italian, That a spare diet is better than a Splendid and 
Sumptuous.) The second edition. 2 pts. 

Printed by the Printers to the Universitie of Cambridge. 
1634. 12mo. British Museum. 

This is a translation of Leonard Lessius’s, 

Hygiasticon seu vera ratio valetudinis bonae et vitae, una 
cum sensuum judicii et memoriae integritate ad extremam senec- 
tulem cdservandae. 

Antverpiae. 1613. 8vo. British Museum, 

Editio secunda . . . . subjungitur Tractatus L. Cornari de 
vitae sobriae [ Trattato de la vita sobria] .. . . eodem pertinens 
.. ab ipso Lessio Translatus. 

Antverpiae. 1614. 8vo. British Museum, 2 copies. 

The Dictionary of National Biography says that George 
Herbert contributed, in prose, to his friend Nicholas Ferrar’s 
English translation of Lessius’s Hygiasticon, a translation 
from the Latin of Cornaro’s discourse, entitled, A Treatise of 
Temperance and Sobrietie, and made at the request “of a 
noble personage.” This was first published at the Cambridge 
University Press in 1634. Whether “T. S.” is Nicholas 
Ferrar, or not, I do not know. 

Luigi Cornaro, 1467-1566, was of a noble Venetian family. 
Delicate by constitution, at the age of forty he found his 
health much impaired by his indulgences and determined to 
change his whole manner of life. He restricted himself to 
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twelve ounces of solid food and fourteen ounces of wine a 
day, and endeavored to cultivate a gay and amiable disposi- 
tion, he was said to have been naturally sober and morose. 
His health was completely restored, and he died at the age of 
ninety-nine. Between the ages of eighty and ninety-five, he 
published in four parts, his 

Discorsi della vita sobria, ne’ quali con Pesempio di se stesso, 
dimostra con quali mezzi possa ’uomo conservarsi sano fino al? 
ultima vecchiezza. 

Padua. 1558. 8vo, (Three parts only). Venice. 1599. 
8vo. and 1620. 8vo. (complete), Venice. 1666. 8vo., done 
in Italian verse. 

Besides the Latin of Leonard Lessius, the work was 
translated into most of the European languages, and was 
repeatedly reprinted. An English edition in the British 
Museum is described in the book-lists as the ‘ fifty-fifth.’ 


1638. A Learned Treatise of Globes, both Coelestiall and 
Terrestriall. . . . Written first in Latine.... Afterward 
illustrated with notes, by J. J. Pontanus. And now . . . made 
English... . By J. [ohn] Chilmead, ete. 

Printed by the Assigne of T. P. for P. Stephens and C. 
Meredith, London, 1638. 8vo. British Museum. 

From the Latin of Robertus Hues, 

Tractatus de Globis et eorum Usu, accommodatus iis qui 
Londini editi sunt anno 1593, ete. 

In aedibus Thomae Dawson, Londini, 1594. 8vo. British 
Museum. 

The “ Learned Treatise of Globes is usually attributed to 
Edmund Chilmead with apparent correctness.” Dictionary 
of National Biography. 


1658. Natural Magick ; wherein are set forth all the riches 
and delights of the Natural Sciences . . . . in twenty bookes. 

T. Young and 8S. Speed: London. 1658. 4to. Pp. 409. 
With a second title-page engraved. British Museum. 
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A translation of Giovanni Battista della Porta’s, 

Magiae Naturalis, sine de miraculis rerum naturalium libri 
mu. Pp. 168. 

M. Cancer: Neapoli. 1558. Folio. British Museum. 
Frequently reprinted. The British Museum contains editions 
of 1561, 1564, 1589 (Neapoli, libri xx, folio), 1607, 1619, 
1651, and 1664. 


c. GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES. 


1550. Principal Rules of the Italian Grammer, with a 
Dictionarie for the better understanding of Boccace, Petrarca, 
and Dante: gathered into this tongue by William Thomas. 2 pts. 

Londini, An, M.D.L. [Colophon.] Imprinted at London 
in Fletestrete, in the House of Thomas Berthelet. Cum 
priuilegio ad imprimendum solum. Anno diti. 1550. 4to. 
Black letter. Huth. British Museum. Harvard. 1560. 
4to. (Lowndes.) 1561. 4to. (Watt and Chalmers.) 1562, 
4to. Black letter. British Museum. 1567. 4to. Black 
letter. British Museum. Harvard. 1724. 4to. (Watt.) 

Dedicated, “from Padoa the thirde of Februarie, 1548,” 
to Sir Thomas Chaloner, the scholarly diplomatist, who was 
the friend of Cheke, Haddon, and other learned men of the 
time. 

This is the first Italian grammar and dictionarie printed in 
England; it was written in Italy, and the Dictionarie is 
described as “taken out of the two books in Italian, called 
Acharisius and Ricchezze della lingua volgare.” 

Alberto Accarigi da Cento, fl. 1537-1562, was the author 
of two word-books,— 

La Grammatica volgare di M. A. de gl? Acharsi da Cento. 
Vinegia. 1537. 4to. British Museum, and Vocabolario, gram- 
matica et orthographia de la lingua volgare d A. Acharisio ; 
con ispositioni di molti luoghi di Dante, del Petrarca, et del 
Boccaccio. Cento. 1543. 4to. British Museum, (2 copies). 

Francesco Alunno was the author of, Le ricchezze della 
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Figliuoli di Aldo, Venegia. 1543. Folio. British Museum. 

A second word-book of Alunno’s may also have been sug- 
gestive to Thomas ; it is entitled, 

La fabrica del mondo, nella quale si contengono tutte le voci 
di Dante, del Petrarca, del Boccaccio & d’altri buoni autori, 
con la dichiaratione di quella, & con le sue interpretationi 
Iatine, con le quali si ponno scrivendo isprimere tutti i concetti 
dell’ huomo di qualunque cosa creata. 

Vinegia. 1548. Folio (colophon dated 1546). British 
Museum, (also four later editions). 

William Thomas was a native of Wales, and was edu- 
cated at Oxford. In 1544, “constrained by misfortune to 
habandon the place of my nativity,” (beginning of The 
Pilgrim,) he went to Italy, where we hear of him, in 1546, 
at Bologna, and, from the dedication of the Principal Rules, 
at Padua, in 1548. 

In 1549, he was again in London, and on account of his 
knowledge of modern languages, was made clerk of the 
Council to King Edward VI. In the autumn of the year 
1552, Thomas submitted eighty-five political questions for 
the young King’s consideration. Edward agreed to receive 
essays from him from time to time on stipulated subjects, and 
Thomas submitted papers on foreign affairs, on a proposal to 
reform the debased currency, and: on forms of government. 
The paper on foreign affairs is one of the Cotton MSS. ( Ves- 
pasian D, Bodleian,) and is entitled, 

“My private opinion touching your Majesty’s outward 
affairs at this present.” Strype printed it in his Memorials, 
Vol. rv, p. 352, 

Subsequently King Edward gave Thomas a prebend of St. 
Paul’s, and the living of Presthend, in South Wales, appoint- 
ments which Strype goes on to say were procured unfairly, 
Thomas not being a spiritual person. 

Upon the accession of Queen Mary, Thomas joined in the 
rising of Sir Thomas Wyatt, for which he was executed for 
high treason, at Tyburn, May 18, 1554. (Froude, History of 
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England, Vol. vt, Ch. 31, and Report of Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Records, 1v, p. 248.) 

Besides the Principal Rules, William Thomas also wrote 
The Historie of Italie, an interesting and rare book, which 
came to four editions between 1549 and 1562, in spite of the 
fact that it is said to have been “suppressed and publicly 
burnt” after the execution of the author. Anthony 4 Wood 
quotes Bishop Tanner for the statement that Thomas trans- 
lated from the Italian two works, called, The Laws of Republics 
and On the Roman Pontiffs, A veritable translation of his, 
written for the use of King Edward VI., has been printed 
by the Hakluyt Society, 1873; it is an account of the two 
voyages of Giosafat Barbaro into Tana and Persia. 

I do not know whether The Pilgrim is a translation or an 
original work. The title of the only English edition of it 
that I know of reads,— 

The Pilgrim: a Dialogue on the Life and Actions of King 
Henry Eighth: Edited [ from the Harleian MSS. British 
Museum] with Notes from the Archives at Paris and Brussels, 
by J. A. Froude. 1861. 8vo. British Museum. 

The Dialogue is dedicated, “To Mr. Peter Aretyne the 
right naturall Poete ;” Anthony 4 Wood says it was written 
at ‘ Bologn la Grassa,” and further that it ‘is about to be 
translated into Lat. with a design to be remitted in the third 
tome of Fasciculus, collected by Edw. Brown of Christ’s 
College in Cambridge” [1690]. He quotes a letter from 
Brown, dated August 15, 1690, giving this account of The 
Pilgrim,— 

“Mr. Chiswell, I am upon printing a book that I have in 
my library of which I find the lord Herbert and my lord 
bishop ef Salisbury that now is, have made frequent use in 
their histories, and which deserves to be better known than 
now it is. The title is this: 

“Tl pelegrino Ingiese, or a Discourse that passed between Sir 
William Thomas, an English gentlemen, and some Italians at 
Bologna, a hundred and forty years ago, concerning Henry 
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the eigth, King of England, and the affairs of those times, 
Wherein the said Sir William defends the innocent ond sincere 
life of K. Henry the eighth, from ye lies and slanders of Pope 
Clement ye seaventh, and other flatterers of the seat of Antichrist, 
Translated exactly from ye old Italian copy printed in ye year 
M.D.LU By E. B. Rector of Sundridge in Kent.” 

It is more than likely that the work was originally written 
in English, and that Brown’s letter records an early Italian 
translation. 

See Travels to Tana and Persia by Josafa Barbaro and 
Ambrogio Contarini. 1873. 


1568. The Enimie of Idlenesse: Teaching the maner and 
stile howe to endite, compose and write all sorts of Epistles and 
Letters: as well by answer, or otherwise. Set forth in English 
by William Fulwood, Marchant. 

London. By Henry Bynneman for Leonard Maylard. 
1568. 8vo. Black letter. British Museum, Also, 1571. 
16mo. (Lowndes.) 12mo. (Warton): 1578. 8vo. British 
Museum: 1586. 8vo. British Museum: 1593. 8vo. British 
Museum: 1598. 16mo. (Lowndes): 1621. 8vo. British 
Museum. 

Dedicated to the ‘“ Master, Wardens, and Company of 
Marchant Tayllors.” Fullwood was a member of the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Company. 

The Enimie of Idlenesse, whose seven editions prove it to 
have been a very popular book, consists of four parts, in prose 
and verse. 

Part I, with much original matter, contains translations 
from Cicero and the ancients. 

Part II contains translations from Politian, Ficino, Merula, 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, and other Italian scholars. 

Angelo Poliziano, 1454-1494, carried on a wide correspond- 
ence with the distinguished literary men of his time, and many 
of the letters were published in J/lustrium virorum epistolae, 
ab A, Politiano partim scriptae, partim collectae. Paris. 1519, 
1523, 1526. Ato.: Lyons. 1539. 8vo,: Basle. 1542. 8vo. 
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Marsilio Ficino, 1433-1499, wrote Epistolarum libri duo- 
decim. Venice. 1495. Folio. 

Giorgio Merula, 1424(?)-1494, wrote In Philadelphum 
Epistolae duae. Venice. 1480. 4to. 

Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, 1463-1494, left some 
letters which were published after his death, under the title 
Aureae ad familiares epistolae, Paris. 1499, 4to. 

Part III. contains practical and personal letters, mostly 
original. 

Part LV. shows ‘how to endite’ a love-letter by giving 
examples of six metrical love-letters, besides some prose speci- 
mens. Subsequent editions contain seven metrical letters, 
with other augmentations. 

Fullwood’s verse is spirited and vigorous. 


1575. An Italian Grammer Written in Latin by Scipio 
Lentulo a Neapolitaine and turned in Englishe by H. G. 

Imprinted at London by Thomas Vautroullier dwelling 
in the Blacke frieres. 1575. Oct. 8vo. Pp. 155. British 
Museum, (2 copies). Bodleian, 1578. 8vo. 

1587. La Grammatica di M, 8S. Lentulo....da lui in 
latina lingua Seritta, & hora nella Italiana & Inglese tradotta 
da H. G, An Italian Grammar . . . . turned into Englishe 
by H. Granthan. MS, Additions, 

T. Vautrollier, London, 1587. 8vo. British Museum. 
Bodleian, 

Dedicated “to the right vertuous Mystres Mary, and 
Mystres Francys Berkeley daughters to the Right honorable 
Henry Lorde Berkelye,” to whom the translator, Henry 
Granthan, was tutor. 

Quaritch records, S. Lentuli. Italicae Grammatices Insti- 
tutio. Venice. 1578. Sm. 4to. 


1578. Florio his first Frutes; which yeelde familiar Speech, 
merie Prouerbs, wittie Sentences, and golden Sayings. Also a 
perfect Introduction to the Italian and English Tongues. 
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London, [T. Dawson. 1578.] 4to. British Museum. 1591. 
4to. (Lowndes.) 

Dedicated to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 

Florio’s First Frutes consist mainly of simple dialogues in 
Italian and English. 


1578. A comfortable ayde for Schollers, full of variety of 
sentences, gathered out of [the work of] an Italian authour, 
(intituled in that tongue, Speechio de la lingua Latina,) by D. 
Rowland. 

T. Marshe. London, 1578. 8vo. British Museum. 

D. Rowland is David Rowland of Anglesey, who subse- 
quently translated from the Spanish the first part of Za Vida 
de Lazarillo de Térmes, by Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza. 
(1554. 8vo. British Museum.) This novel, the forerunner 
of Mateo Aleman’s Guzman de Alfarache, Le Sage’s Gil Blas, 
and numerous other imitations in the gusto picaresco, became 
extremely popular and was frequently translated into various 
languages. Ticknor, (//istory of Spanish Literature, 1872, 
vol. i, p. 552, Note,) states that above twenty editions of 
Rowland’s English translation, The Pleasant History of Laza- 
rillo de Térmes, (1586. Sm. 8vo. 1596. 4to. British Museum) 
are known. 

A lively account of Lazarillo will be found in the Retro- 
spective Review, vol. ii, p. 133. 


1583. Campo di Fior, or else The Flourie Field of Foore 
Languages of M. Claudius Desainliens, alias Holiband: For 
the furtherance of the learners of the Latine, French, English, 
but chieflie of the Italian Tongue. Dum spiro, spero. 

Imprinted at London by Thomas Vautroullier dwelling in 
the Blacke-Friers by Lud-gate. 1583. Small 8vo. Huth. 
(16mo.) British Museum. 

Dedicated to Mistress Luce Harington, daughter of John 


Harington, Esq. 
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1591. Florios Second Frutes to be gathered of twelve Trees 
of diuers but delightsome tastes to the tongues of Italian and 
English men. To which is annexed his Gardine of Recreation, 
yeelding six thousand Italian proverbs. Ital. and Eng. 

Printed for T. Woodcock. London. 1591. 4to. British 
Museum. 

Dedicated to Nicholas Saunders of Ewell. 

The Second Frutes is a collection of Italian and English 
dialogues, with a reprint of Florio’s Giardino di Ricreatione. 

There is an Italian proverb in Love’s Labours Lost, tv. 2, 
which Shakspere may have taken from Florio, where it is 
given, 

Venetia, chi non ti vede, non ti pretia ; 
Ma chi ti vede, ben gli costa. 


Shakspere puts it, 
Venegia, Venegia, 
Chi non te vede, ei non te pregia. 
The proverb occurs in Howell’s Letters, with a third 
variation, 


Venetia, Venetia, chi non te vede, non te pregia, 
Ma chi tha troppo veduto te dispregia. 


See The Familiar Letters of James Howell. Edited, Anno- 
tated, and Indexed, by Joseph Jacobs. 

London. David Nutt, 1892, the letter “To Robert Brown, 
Esq., at the Middle-Temple. From Venice, 12 Aug., 1621.” 

One of Pistol’s string of proverbs, in Henry V., ii. 2, 
“Pitch and pay,” is also in Florio’s collection ; there it is, 
“ Pitch and pay, and go your way.” 

Compare II. Poetry, Plays, and Metrical Romances. Tur- 
berville’s Eglogs of the Poet B. Mantuan. 1567. 


1597. The Italian Schoole-maister: Contayning Rules for 
the perfect pronouncing of th’ italian tongue: With familiar 
speeches: ... And certaine Phrases taken out of the best Italian 
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Authors. And a fine Tuscan historie called Arnalt & Lucenda. 
A verie easie way to learne th’ italian tongue. Set forth by 
Clau. Holliband, Gentl. of Bourbonnois. 

At London, Printed by Thomas Purfoot. 1597. Sm. 8vo. 
Huth. British Musewn. 

Dedicated, “'To the most vertuous and well giuen Gentleman 
Maister Jhon Smith.” 

1608. The Italian Schoole-maister. Revised and corrected 
by F. P. an Italian, professor and teacher of the Italian 
tongue. 

At London, Printed by Thomas Purfoot. 1608. 8vo. 
British Museum. Lowndes gives also 1583, 16mo., and 1591, 
16mo. 

The editions of 1597 and 1608 contain Arnalte and Lucenda. 
Compare I. Romances, Holliband’s, The pretie and wittie His- 
torie of Arnalte and Lucenda, 1575, and II. Poetry, Plays, and 
Metrical Romances, Leonard Lawrence’s poem, A small Treatise 
betwixt Arnalte and Lucenda, 1639. 


1598. A Worlde of Wordes, or Most copious, and exact 
Dictionarie in Italian and English, collected by Iohn Florio. 

Printed at London, by Arnold Hatfield for Edw. Blount. 
1598. 4to. British Museum (2 copies). 

Dedicated, “To the Right Honorable Patrons of Ver- 
tue, Patterns of Honor, Roger Earle of Rutland, Henrie 
[Wriothesley] Earle of Southampton, Lucie Countesse of 
Bedford. 

It is in this dedication that Florio calls himself, “ Resolute 
John Florio.” 

1611. Qveen Anna’s New World of words, or Dictionarie 
of the Italian and English tongues, Collected, and newly much 
augmented by Iohn Florio, Reader of the Italian vnto the 
Soueraigne Maiestie of Anna, Crowned Queene of England, 
Scotland, France and Ireland, &c. And one of the Gentlemen 
of hir Royall Priuie Chamber. Whereunto are added certaine 
necessarie rules and short obseruations for the Italian tongue. 
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London, Printed by Melch. Bradwood for Edw. Blount 
and William Barret. Anno 1611. Folio. With a portrait 
of Florio, engraved by W. Hole. British Museum (2 copies). 

An appendix of seventy-three pages, with a separate title- 
page, gives, 

“ Necessary Rules and short observations for the True Pro- 
nouncing and Speedie Learning of the Italian, collected for 
Queen Anne.” 

Dedicated to Queen Anne, in Italian and in English,— 

All’ ECCELSA ET GLORIOSISSIMA Maesta di Anna, Serenis- 
sima Regina d’ Inghilterra, di Scétia, di Francia, & d’ Irlénda : 
Giovanni Florio, suo hum.” seruitore brama, & augira il c6lmo 
& godimento @égni vera & comptta felicita. In st l’altdre délla 
tua Eccélsa & Seren."* MAESTA (al qéale égni néstro ginécchio 
douerebbe inchindrsi), ché le tie inndle & Redli virti (Glorio- 
sissima REGINA) #’hdnno erétto nél sdero Témpio d’ Honére (che 
6gni céure conuerebbe adordre senza idolatria). Io con é6gni 
humilta & riuerenza dedico & consdcro quésto humile v6to, & cén 
le ginécchia délla ménte inchine ALLA TVA GRANDEZZA DALL’ 
ECCELSO, bdscio le Realissime mani, volendo viuere & mortre. 
Di tha Gloriosissina & sublime Maesta hum.” ossequen™ & 
inuiolabile siddito & seruit6re Giovanni Florio, 

To the IMPERIALL MAIESTIE of the Highest-borne Princes, 
Anna of Denmarke, by God’s permission, Crowned Qveene 
of England, Scotland, France & Ireland, &e., Hir humblest 
seruant I. F. wisheth all the true felicities, that this world 
may affoord, and the fullest fruition of the blessednesse that 
heauen can yeeld, This braine-babe (6 pardon me that title 
most absolute supreme Minerua) brought with it into the 
world, now thirteen yeers since, a world of words: Since, 
following the fathers steps in all obseruant seruice of your 
most sacred Maiestie, yet with a trauellers minde, as erst 
Colombus at command of glorious Isabella, it hath (at home) 
discouered neere halfe a new world: and therefore as of olde 
some called Scotia of Scota, and others lately Virginia, of 
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Queenes your Maiesties predecessors: so pardon again (6 
most Gracious and Glorious) if it dare be entitled Qveen 
Anna’s New world of words, as vnder your protection and 
patronage sent and set foorth. It shall be my guard against 
the worst, if not grace with the best, if men may see I beare 
Minerva in my front, or as the Hart on my necke, I am 
Diana’s, so with heart I may say, This is Qveen Anna’s, as 
the Author is, and shall euer be Your Soueraigne Maiesties 
inuiolably-devoted subiect and most obliged seruant Iohn 
Florio. 

Florio was appointed reader in Italian to Queen Anne, 1603. 

1659. Vocabolario Italiano & Inglese, A Dictionary Italian 
& English. Formerly Compiled by John Florio, and since his 
last Edition, Anno 1611, augmented by himselfe in His life 
time, with many thousand Words, and Thuscan Phrases. Now 
most diligently Revised, Corrected, and Compared, with La 
Crusea, and other approved Dictionaries extant since his Death ; 
and enriched with very considerable Additions. Whereunto is 
added A Dictionary English & Italian, with severall Proverbs 
and Instructions for the speedy attaining to the Italian Tongue. 
Never before Published. By Gio: Torriano An Italian, and 
Professor of the Italian Tongue in London. 

London, Printed by T. Warren for Jo. Martin, Ja. Allestry, 
and Tho. Dicas, and are to be sold at the Signe of the Bell in 
8. Pauls Church- Yard, mpciix. Folio. British Museum. 

Dedicated by the author, “Al? Ill’. Sig’. Andrea Riccard, 
Gouernatore dell’ Honoratissima Compagnia, de’ Signori Nego- 
tianti di Turchia in Londra, et al Multo Ill". Sig’. Gulielmo 
Williams Sotto-governatore & a’ molto Ill". Sig™. Assistenti di 
detta Compagnia.” 

Dedicated by the publishers, John Martin, James Allestry, 
and Thomas Dicas, “To Their most Honoured Friend, Mr. 
James Stanier, Merchant in London,” (a member of the Com- 
pany of Turkey Merchants). 

Torriano’s English and Italian dictionary has a separate 
title-page,— 
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Vocabolario Inglese & Italiano: A Dictionary English and 
Italian: Compiled for the use of both Nations. As also a brief 
Introduction Unto the Italian Tongue: and severall Italian 
Proverbs, With the English Interpretation to them. Never before 
Published. By Gio: Torriano, An Italian; and Professor of 
the Italian Tongue in London. 

London. Printed by J. Roycroft for Jo: Martin, Ja: Alles- 
trye, and Tho: Dicas, and are to be sold at the signe of the 
Bell in 8. Pauls Church-Yard. 1659. 

Dedicated by the author, in Italian, “Al? Ill’. Sig’. Carlo 
Fra® Guadagni Nobile Fiorentino ;” and in English, “To all 
who desire to learn the Italian Tongue.” 

[Another edition.] Reprinted, revised, and corrected by 
J. D. [avis] M. D. London. 1688-7. Folio. British Museum. 
1690. Folio. (Allibone.) 

The English-Italian Dictionary has a distinct title-page 
and pagination, and is marked ‘second edition.’ 

Dedicated to Maria d’Este, Queen of England. 


Florio on the usefulness of his Dictionarie in the explanation 
of Italian writers. 

Yet heere-hence may some good accrewe, not onelie to 
truantlie-schollers, which euer-and-anon runne to Venuti, and 
Alunno; or to new-entred nouices, that hardly can construe 
their lesson; or to well-forwarde students, that haue turnd 
ouer Guazzo and Castiglione, yea runne through Guarini, 
Ariosto, Tasso, Boccace, and Petrarche: but euen to the most 
compleate Doctor ; yea to him that best can stande Allerta for 
the best Italian, heereof sometimes may rise some vse: since, 
haue he the memorie of Themistocles, of Seneca, of Scaliger, 
yet is it not infinite, in so finite a body. And I haue seene 
the best, yea naturall Italians, not onely stagger, but euen 
sticke fast in the myre, and at last giue it ouer, or giue their 
verdict with An ignoramus. Boccace is prettie hard, yet 
vnderstood : Petrarche harder, but explaned: Dante hardest, 
but commented. Some doubt if all aright. Alunno for his 
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foster-children hath framed a worlde of their wordes. Venuti 
taken much paines in some verie fewe authors; and our William 
Thomas hath done prettilie ; and if all faile, although we misse 
or mistake the worde, yet make we vp the sence. Such making 
is marring. Naie all as good; but not as right. And not 
right, is flat wrong. One saies of Petrarche for all: A 
thousand strappadas coulde not compell him to confesse what 
some interpreters will make him saie he ment. And a 
Iudicious gentleman of this lande will vphold, that none 
in England vnderstands him thoroughly. 

1598, Florio, A Worlde of Wordes, Epistle dedicatorie, p. 
[4-5.] 


1612. The Passenger: of Benvenuto Italian, Professour of 
his Natiue Tongue, for these nine yeeres in London. Diuided 
into two Parts, containing seauen exquisite Dialogues in Italian 
and English: The Contents whereof you shall finde in the end 
of the Booke.... 

London: Printed by T. S. for John Stepneth, and are to 
be solde at his Shop at the West-end of Paules Church. 
1612. 4to. Huth. 

Dedicated to Prince Henry. 

The British Museum title runs,— 

Il Passaggiere di Benvenuto Italiano . . . . diviso in due 
parti, che contengano [sic] sette esquisiti Dialoghi, etc. 2 pts. 
Ital. and Eng. 

Stampato da T. 8., por R. Redmer, Londra, 1612. Ato. 
Pp. 611. British Museum, (3 copies). 

The Passenger contains numerous quotations from the chief 
Italian poets, translated without rhyme, but rhythmically, 
apparently by Benvenuto himself. 

Benvenuto is also the author of a vehement attack upon 
the temporal power of the papacy, published, in London, in 
Italian, in 1617. 

See Scala Politica dell’ Abominatione e Tirannia Papale. 
1617. 
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1617. ‘HPEMOQN TAS TANSSAS. 
id est, 


Ductor in Linguas, 
The Guide into Tongues. 
Cum illarum harmonia, & Etymologiis, Originationibus, 
Rationibus, & Deriuationibus, in omnibus his undecim Lin- 


guis, viz: 
1, Anglica. 7. Hispanica. 
2. Cambro-Britanica. 8. Lusitanica seu Portugallica. 
3. Belgica. 6. Italica. 9. Latina. 
4. Germanica, 10. Graeca, 
5. Gallica. 11. Hebrea, &e. 


Quae etiam ita ordine, & sono consentientes, collocatae sunt, 
ut facilime & nullo labore, unusquisg; non solum, Quatuor, 
Quinque, vel plures illarum, quam optime memoria tenere, 
verum etiam (per earum Etymologias) sub Nomine, Naturam, 
; Proprietatem, Conditionem, Effectum, Materiam, Formam, vel 
| | finem rerum, rect? nosse que at; Discrepans ab .aliis Dic- 
| tionariis unquam antehac editis. 

i} Item explicatio vocabulorum forensium Juris Anglicani, & 
i Descriptio Magistratuum & Titulorum dignitatum, hae nota 
Beas” per totum Opus insignita. 
Opus omnibus humanioris literaturae amatoribus valde 
necessarium & delectabile, imprimis Nostratibus qui nullo 
| negotio ex Anglicana, caeteras linguas cum earum Etymologiis, 
a | ordine Alphabetico, invenire possunt, denig, [denique] Extra- 
| neis, si ex his congestis, Alphabetum wunius vel plurium 
aliarum linguarum, sibi cum numeris Arithmeticis concinnare 
voluerunt, 
Opera, Studio, Industria, Labore & Sumptibus Johannis 
Minshaei in lucem editum & impressum. Anno 1617. 
The Guide into the tongues. 
With their agreement and consent one with another, as also 
| their Etymologies, that is, the Reasons and Deriuations of all 
or the most part of wordes, in these eleuen Languages, viz: 
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1. English. 7. Spanish. 

2. British or Welsh. 8. Portuguez. 
3. Low Dutch. 6. Italian. 9. Latine. 

4. High Dutch. 10. Greeke. 

5. French. 11. Hebrew, ete. 


Which are so laid together (for the help of memory) that any 
one with ease and facilitie, may not only remember 4. 5. or more 
of these Languages so laid together, but also by their Etymologies 
under the Name know the Nature, Propertie, Condition, Effect, 
Matter, Forme, Fashion or End of things there-under contayned, 
differing from all other Dictionaries euer heretofore set forth. 

Also the Exposition of the Termes of the Lawes of this Land, 
drawne from their originall the Saxon and Norman tongues, 
with the description of the Magistracies, Offices, and Officers, 
and Titles of Dignities, noted with this hand fies throughout 
the whole Booke. 

A worke for all Louers of any kinde of Learning, most 
pleasani and profitable, especially for those of our owne Nation, 
when by order of the English Alphabet, they may find out 10 
other Tongues, with their Etymologies, most helpfull to Memory, 
to Speake or Write, then to Strangers, if they will draw out of 
these one or more Languages, and place them in order of Alpha- 
bet and Table, and referre them by figures into this Booke, as 
they shall best like of. 

By the Industrie, Studie, Labour, and at the charges of John 
Minshue Published and Printed, Anno 1617. Folio. British 
Museum (5 copies). 

Cum Gratia & Priuilegio Regiae Maiestatis, & vendibiles 
extant Londini, apud Johannem Browne Bibliopolam in vico 
vocato little Brittaine. 

And are to be sold at John Brownes shop a Bookeseller in 
little Brittaine in London. 

Dedicated to King James I., as follows,— 

Potentissimo clementissimo que, necnon omni scientiarum 
divinarum et humanarum eruditione instructissimo, Jacobo 
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Magnae Britanniae Monarchae, Franciae, & Hiberniae Regi, 
ac Fidei Defensori, &c. 
Minshaei 

Emendatio, vel & mendis Expurgatio, seu Augmentatio sui 

Duetoris in Linguas, 
The Guide into Tongues. 

Cum illarum Harmonia, & Etymologijs, Originationibus, 
Rationibus, & Deriuationibus in omnibus his novem Linguis, 
vis: 


1. Anglica. 4. Gallica, 7. Latina. 
2. Belgica. 5. Italica. 8. Graeca. 
3. Germanica. 6. Hispanica. 9. Hebraea, ete. 


Quae etiam ita ordine & sono consentientes, collocatae sunt, 
ut facillime & nullo labore, unusquisque non solum, Quatuor, 
Quinque, vel plures illarum, quam optime memoria tenere, verum 
etiam (per earum Etymologias) sub Nomine, Naturam, Pro- 
prietatem, Conditionem, Effectum, Materiam, Formam, vel finem 
rerum, recte nosse queat; Discrepans ab aliis Dictionariis 
unquam antehac editis. 

Item explicatio vocabulorum forensium Juris Anglicani, & 
Descriptio Magistratuum, & Titulorum dignitatum, hae nota 
Bes per totum Opus insignita. 

Item adijciuntur Etymologiae sacrae Scripturae, Adam, Euae, 
Cain, Abel, Seth, &e. Cum Etymologijs Regionum, Urbium, 
Oppidorum, Montium, Fontium, Fluuiorum, Promontoriorum, 
Portuum, Sinuum, Insularum, Marium, Virorum, Mulierum, 
Deorum, Stagnorum, Syluarum, Solitudinum, Populorum, Vico- 
rum, Speluncarum, ac aliarum rerum notatu dignarum quae 
insigniuntur hae nota per totum Opus (F). 

Opus omnibus humanioris literaturae amatoribus valde neces- 
sarium & delectabile, imprimis nostratibus, qui nullo negotio 
ex Anglicana, caeteras linguas cum earum Etymologijs, ordine 
Alphabetico, inuenire possunt ; denique Extraneis, si ex his con- 
gestis, Alphabetum unius vel plurium aliarum linguarum, sibi 
cum numeris Arithmeticis concinnare voluerunt. 
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Opera, Studio, Industria, Labore & Sumptibus Johannis 
Minshaei in lucem editum & impressum, 22° Julij, Anno 1625. 
Secunda Editio. 

The Guide into the Tongues. 
With their agreement and consent one with another, as also 
their Etymologies, that is, the Reasons and Deriuations of all 
or the most part of words, in these nine Languages, viz. 


1. English. 4. French. 7. Latine. 
2. Low Dutch. 5. Italian. 8. Greeke. 
3. High Dutch. 6. Spanish. 9. Hebrew, ete. 


Which are so laid together (for the helpe of memorie) that 
any one with ease and facilitie, may not only remember, foure, 
fiue, or more of these Languages so laid together, but also by 
their Etymologies under the Name know the Nature, Propertie, 
Condition, Effect, Matter, Forme, Fashion, or End of things 
thereunder contained, differing from all other Dictionaries euer 
heretofore set forth. 

Also the Exposition of the Termes of the Lawes of this Land, 
drawne from their originall the Saxon and Norman Tongues, 
with the description of the Magistracies, Offices, Officers, and Titles 
of Dignities, noted with this pes~ thorowout the whole Bocke. 

Item, There are added the Etymologies of proper names 
of the Bible, Adam, Eue, Cain, Abel, Seth, &e. with the Ety- 
mologies of Countries, Cities, Townes, Hilles, Riuers, Flouds, 
Promontories, Ports, Creekes, Islands, Seas, Men, Women, 
Gods, People, and other things of note, which are marked with 
this marke (F) thorow the whole Worke. 

By the Industrie, Studie, Labour, and at the Charges of 
John Minshue Published and Printed. 22° July, Anno 1625. 
The Second Edition. 

London. 

Printed by John Haviland, and are by him to be sold at his 
House in the little Old-Baily in Eliots Court. M.pc.xxvil. 
British Museum (another copy in the British Museum, with a 


different title-page, bears the date 1626.) 
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Dedicated, “Reuerendissimo Presuli, neenon Honoratissimo 
d Domino, Ioanni, diuina Prouidentia, Episcopo Lincolniensi, 
& Magni Sigilli totius Angliae Custodi.” 

In a time of long titles, the longest title yet! 


1640. The Italian Tutor, or a New and most Compleat 4 
Italian grammar ... . to which is annexed A display of the 
Monasillable Particles of the language, by way of alphabet, 
As also certaine dialogues made up of Italianismes, or Niceties 
; of the Language, with the English to them. 2 pts. 

T. Paine. London. 1640, 4to. British Museum. 1673. 
8vo. 

By Gio. Torriano, editor of the third edition of Florio’s 
A Worlde of Wordes, 1659. The Catalogue of Early English 
Books (to 1640) prints the surname, ‘Sorriano,’ which is 
surely an error. 


— 


1660. Lexicon Tetragloiton, an English-French-Italian- 


{| clature of the proper Terms (in all the four) belonging to the 
several Arts and Sciences, to Recreations, to Professions both 
Liberal and Mechanick, &e. Diuided into Fiftie two Sections ; 


; | | Toungs, (consisting of divers compleat Tomes) and the English 


With another Volume of the Choicest Proverbs In all the said 


| translated into the other Three, to take off the reproch which a 
| useth to be cast upon Her, That She is but barren in this point, : 
and those Proverbs She hath are but flat and empty. Moreover, 
i there are sundry familiar Letters and Verses running all in 
Hi) Proverbs, with a particular Tome of the British or old Cam- 

brian Sayed Sawes and Adages which the Author thought fit to 
annex hereunto, and make Intelligible, for their great Antiquity 3 
and Weight: Lastly, there are five Centuries of New Sayings, j 
which, in tract of Time, may serve for Proverbs to Posterity. 3 
By the Labours and Lucubrations of James Howell, Esq. ; 

Senesco, non, segnesco, 
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London, Printed by J. G. for Samuel Thomson at the 
Bishops head in St. Pauls Chureh-yard. 1660. Folio. 
British Museum. Peabody. 

Dedicated, “To his Majesty Charles the Second, Third 
Monarch of Great Britain,” ete. 

The Proverbs were published separately in 1659, as Pro- 
verbs or old Sayed Saws and Adages in English or the Saxon 
tongue, Italian, French, and Spanish: Whereunto the British 
[i. e. Welsh] for their great Antiquity and weight are added.” 

Among other attractions of this extraordinary compilation 
are three introductory 

Poems by the Author 
Touching the Association of the English Towng with the French, 
Italian, and Spanish, ete. 


I. 


France, Italy and Spain, ye sisters three, 

Whose Toungs are branches of the Latian tree, 

To perfect your odd Number, be not shy 

To take a Fourth to your society, 

That high Teutonick Dialect which bold 

Hengistus with his Saxons brought of old 

Among the Brittains, when by Knife and Sword 

He first of England did create the word ; 

Nor is’t a small advantage to admitt, 

So Male a speech to mix with you, and knitt, 

Who by her Consonants and tougher strains 

Will bring more Arteries ’mong your soft veins, 

For of all toungs Dutch hath most nerves and bones, 
Except the Pole, who hurles his words like stones. 
Some feign that when our Protoplastick sire 

Lost Paradis by Heavens provoked ire, 

He in Italian tempted was, in French 

Fell a begging pardon, but from thence 

He was thrust out in the high Teuton Toung, 
Whence English (though much polished since) is sprung. 
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This Book is then an inlaid peece of art, 

English the knots which strengthen every part, 

Four languages are here together fix’d, 

Our Lemsters Ore with Naples silk is mix’d, 

The Loire, the Po, the Thames, and Tagus glide 

All in one bed, and kisse each others side, 

The Alps and Pyrenean mountains meet, 

The rose and flower-de-luce hang in one street : 

May Spain and Red-capt France a league here strike, 
If ’twixt their Kings and Crowns there were the like, 
Poore Europe should not bleed so fast, and call 
Turbands at last unto her Funerall. 


1673. The Italian reviv’d, or Introduction to the Italian 
Tongue. [By Giovanni Torriano. ] 
London. 1673. 8vo. (Lowndes.) 1689. 8vo. (Allibone.) 


d, PROVERBS. 


1581. A Briefe Discourse of Royall Monarchie, as the best 
Common-Weale.... Whereunto is added by the same { Charles 
Merbury] .... a Collection of Italian Proverbes, ete. 

T. Vautrollier, London, 1581. 4to. British Museum (2 
copies). 

The Proverbes have a distinct pagination and titlepage, 
which reads, 

Proverbi vulgari, raccolti in diversi luoghi d’ Italia, ete. 

Prefixed to this work is the note, “Approbation of Mr. T. 
Norton, counsellor and solicitor of London, appointed by the 
bishop of London.” 


[1584?] The booke of prittie conceites, taken out of Latin, 
Italian, French, Dutch and Englishe. Good for them that lowe 
alwaies newe conceites, 

Printed for E. White, London [1584?]. 8vo. Black 
letter. British Museum. 
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1584. The Welspring of wittie Conceites: containing a 
Methode, aswel to speake, as to endight (aptly and eloquently) 
of sundrie Matters: as (also) see great varietie of pithy Sen- 
tences, vertuous sayings and right Moral Instructions: No lesse 
pleasant to be read, then profitable to be practised, either in 
familiar speech or by writing, in Epistles and Letters. Out of 
Italian by W. Phist. Student. Wisdom is like a thing fallen 
into the water, which no man can finde, except it be searched to 
the bottome. 

At London. Printed by Richard Jones, dwelling at the 
Signe of the Rose and the Crowne, neere Holburne Bridge. 
1584. 4to. Black letter. 51 leaves. Bodleian. 

Besides the translation, Phist. (Phiston) added other matter, 
“partly the invention of late writers and partly mine own.” 

The Welspring is a series of letters containing the merest 
commonplaces of morals. Collier says there is not a single 
original remark, nor one allusion of a local or personal 
character. 


1590. The Quintessence of Wit, being A corrant comfort of 
conceites, Maximies [sic] and politicke deuises, selected and 
gathered together by Francisco Sansouino. Wherin is set foorth 
sundrye excellent and wise sentences, worthie to be regarded 
and followed. Translated out of the Italian tung, and put 
into English for the benefit of all those that please to read and 
understand the works and worth of a worthy writer. 

At London, Printed by Edward Allde, dwelling without 
Cripplegate at the signe of the gilded Cuppe. Octobris 28. 
1590. 4to. Black letter. 108 leaves. Huth. British Museum, 
Also, 1596 and 1599. 

The arms of the translator, Captain Robert Hitchcock, of 
Caversfield, County Bucks, are engraved on sig. E 2, verso. 
A note at the end of the volume reads,—“ This saide Captaine 
Hichcock seruing in the Lowe Cuntries, Anno. 1586 with two 
hundreth Souldiours: brought from thence with this Booke, 
the secord booke of Sansouinos politick Conceites, which shall 
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be put to the Printing so soon as it is translated out of the 
Italian into English.” No second volume, however, is known 
to have appeared. 

The work consists of 803 aphorisms, which form the first 
book of Sansovino’s Propositioni overo Considerationi in 
materia di cose di Stato, sotto titolo di Avvertimenti, Avvedi- 
menti Civili, & Concetti Politici di M. F. Guicciardini, G. F. 
Lottini, F. Sansovino. [Edited by F. Sansovino.] Vinegia. 
1583. 4to. British Museum. 

In a dedicatory Epistle “to the Right Worshipfull Maister 
Robert Cicell, Esquire, one of the sonnes of the Right Honor- 
able the Lord High Treasurer of England,” Captain Hitch- 
cock observes, “this book though it be printed in common 
paper, yet was it not penned in ordanarye discourses; it 
spreadeth it self like a tree that hath many braunches, whereon 
some bowe is greater then another, and yet the fruite of them 
all are alike in taste, because no soure crabbes were graffed 
where sweet apples should growe, nor no bitter oranges can 
be gathered where sweet powngarnets are planted ; the excel- 
lency of this fruit must be sencibly felt and tasted with a well 
seasoned minde and iudgement, and the delicatenes therof 
must be chewed and chawed with a chosen and speciall spirite 
of understanding, not greedily mumbled up and eaten as a 
wanton eates peares that neuer were pared. Philosophie and 
farre fetched knowledge may not be handled and entertained 
like a Canterbury tale, nor used like a riding rime of Sir 
Topas.” 

I quote one maxim as a sample of the rest, —“ That common- 
wealth where iustice is found for the poore, chastisement for 
those that be insolent & tirants, weight and measure in those 
things which are solde for the use of man, exercise and 
discipline amongst yong men, smal] covetousnes amongst 
olde persons, can neuer perishe.” 


1590. The Royal Exchange. Contayning sundry Apho- 
rismes of Phylosophie, and golden principles of Morrall and 
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natural Quadruplicities. Under pleasant and effectuall sen- 
tences, dyscouering such strange definitions, deuisions, and 
distinctions of vertue and vice, as may please the grauest 
Cittizens, or youngest Courtiers, Fyrst written in Italian and 
dedicated to the Signorie of Venice, nowe translated into Eng- 
lish, and offered to the Cittie of London. Rob. Greene, in 
Artibus Magister. 

At London, Printed by I. Charlewood for William Wright. 
Anno Dom. 1590. 4to. Chetham Library, Manchester, prob- 
ably a unique exemplar. The Life and Complete Works in 
Prose and Verse of Robert Greene, M. A. In 12 volumes. 
Vol. vir. The Huth Library. A. B. Grosart. 1881-83. 
8vo. 50 copies only. Peabody. Yale University. 

Dedicated to the right honourable Sir John Hart, Knight, 
Lorde Mayor of the Cittie of London: and to the right 
worshipfull Ma. Richard Gurney, and Ma. Stephen Soame, 
Sheriffes of the same Cittie. 

In his dedicatory epistle to Sir John Hart, Greene says,— 
“ Hauing (right Honorable and Worshipful) read ouer an 
Italian Pamphlet, dedicated to the Signorie of Venice, called 
La Burza Reale, full of many strange & effectual! Aphorismes, 
ending in short contriued Quadruplicities, translating it into 
our vulgare English tongue, & keeping the tytle, which signi- 
fieth the Royall Exchange, I presumed, as the Italian made 
offer of his worke to the Venetian state, so to present the 
imitation of his labours to the pyllers of thys honourable 
Cittie of London, which to counteruaile theyr Burza Reale, 
haue a Royall Exchange: flourishing with as honorable 
Merchants, as theirs with valorosissimi Mercadori.” ' 

The dedication, “To the right honourable Cittizens of the 
Cittie of London,” sets forth some of the wares to be had at 
this Royall Exchange,— 

“heere you may buy obedience to God, performed in the 
carefull mayntenaunce of his true religion, here you shal see 
curiously sette our reuerence to Magistrates, fayth to freendes, 
loue to our neyghbours, and charitie to the poore: who couets 
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to know the duety of a Christian, the offyce of a Ruler, the 
calling of a Cittizen: to be breefe, the effects Tullie pende 
down in his Officies, eyther for the embracing of vertue, or 
shunning of vice, let hym repayre to this Royall Exchange, 
and there he shall find himselfe generally furnished.” 

The ‘ Quadruplicities’ are arranged in alphabetical order, 
according to the Italian, and are sometimes doubled, making 
an octave of aphorisms: after the set, or sets, comes a short 
comment, usually taken from some classical source. I cite a 
few ‘ Quadruplicities,’ to illustrate,— 


Dottore. A Teacher. 
(1. In the day to looke over the Lecture 
he hath. 
Foure things doe | 2. In the night by meditation to call it 
belong unto a to memorie. 
Teacher. 3. Priuatly to resolue his schollers in al 
doubts. 
| 4. To be affable with them. 


(This is the first of two Quadruplicities on this theme.) 


Pouerta, Pouertie. 
1, Grammer. 
Foure Artes doo f 2. Lodgicke. 
impouerish a man, | 3. Arithmeticke. 
4. And Geometrie. 

By this, the Author meaneth as I gesse, that all liberall 
Artes decay, that deuotion towardes learning is colde, and 
that it is the poorest condition to be a Scholler, all Artes 
fayling but Diuinitie, Law, and Phisicke, the one profiting 
the soule, the second the purse, the third the bodie. 

The last ‘ Quadruplicity’ but one is this,— 


Vita. Lyfe. 

To liue soberlie. 

To dwell with freends. 

A holesome scituation. 

A quiet and a merry mind. 


Four things doo 
prolong a man’s life. 
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Nestor, who as Homer and other Historiographers doo 
retort, liued three ages, beeing demaunded by Agamemnon 
what was the causes of his so long life, aunswered, the first 
or primarie cause, was the decrees of the Gods, the second, 
frugalitie in dyet, want of care and of melancholie. If you 
will die olde, (sayth Hermogenes) lyue not in Law-places, 
eschew delicates, and spend thy idle time in honest and merry 
companie. 


1613. Amphorismes Civill and Militarie, amplified with 
Authorities, and exemplified with History, out of the first 
Quarterne of F. Guicciardine [by Sir Robert Dallington}. 
briefe Inference upon Cuicciardine’s digression, in the 
fourth part of the first Quarterne of his Historie; forbidden 
the impression and effaced out of the originall by the Inqui- 
sition. ) 

Imprinted for E. Blount, London. 1613. Folio. 2 pts. 
British Museum. 1615, Folio. (Lowndes.) 1629. Folio. 
British Museum. 

The first edition of this book here noted is the presentation 
copy to Prince Charles, afterwards King Charles I, and there 
isa portrait of the Prince in his thirteenth year on the verso of 
the titlepage. The second edition contains a translation of 
the inhibited digression (sixty-one pages in all); it is a 
satirical discussion of the authority of the popes. 

Guicciardini’s history was published in 1561, folio and 
octavo. 

Phistoria @ Italia di F. G. pp. 1299. (Edited by Agnolo 
Guicciardini.| L. Torret[ino|: Firenze. 1561. 8vo. British 
Museum (2 copies). Also, Fiorenza. 1561. Folio. British 
Museum. 


1633. Bibliotheca scholastica instructissima. Or, Treasurie 
of Ancient Adagies and Sententious Proverbes, selected out of 
the English, Greeke, Latene, French, Italian, and Spanish, ete. 
Excudebat M. F. Impensis Richardi Whitaker, Londini, 1633. 
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8vo. British Museum. Also, Londini. 1654. 8vo. British 


Museum. 


By Thomas Draxe. A posthumous publication whose 
preface is dated, “ Harwich, Julii 30, 1615.” 


1659. Proverbs English, French, Dutch, Italian, and 
Spanish. All Englished and Alphabetically digested. By 
N. R. Gent. 

London, Printed for Simon Miller at the Star in Pauls 
Church-yard. 1659. Sm. 8vo. 


1660. Choice Proverbs and Dialogues in Italian and 
English. Also, delightfull stories and apothegms, taken out of 
famous Guicciardine. Together with the Warres of Hannibal 
against the Romans; an history very usefull for all those that 
would attain to the Italian tongue. Published by P. P., an 
Italian, and Teacher of the Italian Tongue. 

Printed by E.C. London. 1660. 8vo. Pp. 304. British 
Museum. 

Besides Guicciardini’s Avvertimenti Politici, edited by San- 
sovino, Lodovico Guicciardini edited from his uncle’s writings, 

I precetti et sententie piu notabili in materia di stato di 
M. F. G. [uicciardini). 

Anversa. 1585. 4to. British Museum. 

See Quintessence of Wit. 1590. 


1666. Piazza Universale di Proverbi Italiani: Or, A 
Common Place of Italian Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. 
Digested in Alphebetical Order by way of Dictionary: Inter- 
pretated, and occasionally Illustrated with Notes. Together 
with a Supplement of Italian Dialogues. Composed by Gio: 
Torriano, an Italian, and Professor of the Tongue. 

London, Printed by F. and T. W. for the Author. Anno 
Dom. 1666. Folio. (Lowndes. Allibone.) 
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INDEX OF TITLES. 
a. Religion and Theology. 


1547. Five Sermons [by Bernardino Ochino]. 
1548. Sermons of the ryght famous Master Bernardine Ochine. 
1549. A Tragedie or Dialoge of the Primacie of the Bishop of Rome. 
[1550?] A discourse or traictise of Peter Martyr Vermill. 
[1550?] Certayne Sermons [by Bernardino Ochino]. 
[1550?] Fouretene Sermons [by Bernardino Ochino.] 
1550. The Alcaron of the Barefote Friers, 
1550. An Epistle [from Peter Martyr to the Duke of Somerset]. 
1550. An Epistle of the famous Doctour Mathewe Gribalde. 
1564. Most fruitfull and learned Commentaries [on the Book of Judges. ] 
[1566.] Pasquine in a Traunce. 
1568. The Fearfull Fansies of the Florentine Couper. 
1568. Most learned and fruitfull Commentaries [on the Romans.] 
1569. Most Godly Prayers. 
1576. The Droomme of Doomes Day. 
1576. The Mirror of Mans lyfe. 
1576. An Epistle for the godly Bringing up of Children. 
1576. A brief Exposition of the XII Articles of our Fayth. 
[1580?] A brief Treatise concerning the use and abuse of Dauncing. 
1580. Certaine Godly and very profitable Sermons. 
1583. The Common Places of Doctor Peter Martyr. 
1584. The contempte of the world and the vanitie thereof. 
[1600?] How to meditate the Misteries of the Rosarie. 
1605. A full and satisfactorie answer [to Pope Paul V.]. 
1606. A Declaration of the Variance [between Pope Paul V. and the 
Venetians. } 
1606. Meditations uppon the Passion. 
1608. A true copie of the Sentence of the high Councell of tenne. 
1608, Newes from Italy of a second Moses. 
1608. This History of our B. Lady of Loreto. 
[1609.] Flos Sanctorum. The Lives of the Saints. 
[1615?] Certaine devout considerations of frequenting the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 
1616. A manifestation of the motives [of M. A. de Dominis]. 
1617. A Sermon preached the first Sunday in Advent [by M. A. de 
Dominis]. 
1618. The rockes of Christian Shipwracke. 
1619. The life of the Holy Mother Suor Maria Maddalena de Patsi. 
1620. The Historie of the Councel of Trent. 
1620. A Relation of the Death of the most illustrious Lord Sigt Troilo 
Sauelli. 
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1543. 
1548. 
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. Good News to Christendome. 

. The Treasure of Vowed Chastity. 

. M. A.de Dominis declares the cause of his Returne out of England. 
. The Psalter of Jesus. 

. The Free Schoole of Warre. 

. The History of the quarrels of Pope Paul V. with the State of 


Venice. 


. The Seaven Trumpets of Brother B. Saluthius [of the Order of 


St. Francis]. 


. The Life of B. Aloysius Gonzaga. 

. A discourse upon the Reasons of the Resolution, ete. 

. Fuga Saeculi, or the Holy Hatred of the World. 

2. The Admirable Life of 8. Francis Xavier. 

. The Hundred and Ten Considerations of Signior J. Valdesso. 
. St. Paul’s Late Progres upon Earth. 

. The Life of the most Learned Father Paul. 

. A Dialogue of Polygamy. 

. [1548, ms.] The Benefit of Christ’s Death. 


b. Science and the Arts. 


The most excellent workes of chirurgerye [of Giovanni da Vigo]. 
The Secretes of the reverende maister Alexis of Piemount. 


[1560?] The arte of ryding and of breakinge greate Horses. 


1560. 


The Arte of Warre. 
The Castel of Memorie. 
The pleasaunt and wittie playe of the Cheasts [Chess]. 


. Onosandro Platonico, of the (senerall Captaine and of his office. 
. Chirurgia parua Lanfranci. 
. A Direction for the Health of Magistrates. 


A Joyfull Jewell. Containing preservatives for the Plague. 


. A-short discours uppon chirurgerie. 
. The Art of Riding [out of Xenophon and Gryson,” i. e., Federico 


Grisone]. 


. The Art of Riding [by Claudio Corte]. 

. Naturall and Artificiall Conclusions. 

. Most briefe Tables. 

. Three Bookes of Colloquies concerning the Arte of Shooting. 
. [ll Padre di Famiglia.] The Housholders Philosophie. 


G. di Grassi his true Arte of Defence. 


. Examen de Ingenios. The Examination of Mens Wits. 
5. A most strange and wonderfull prophesie. 

. Vincentio Saviolo his Practise. 

. A Booke of Secrets. 

. Ludus Scacchiae: Chesse-play. 
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1598. 
1598. 


1602. 
1611. 
1618. 
1622. 
1623. 
1624. 
1634, 
1638. 
1658. 


1550. 
1568. 
1575. 
1578. 
1578. 
1583. 
1591. 
1597. 
1598. 
1612. 
1617. 
1640. 
1660. 
1673. 


1581. 


1584. 
1590. 
1590. 
1613. 
1633. 


1659. 
1660. 
1666. 


Epulario, or the Italian Banquet. 

A Tracte containing the Artes of curious Paintinge, Carvinge, & 
Buildinge. 

The Theoriques of the seven Planets. 

The first {—the fift) booke of Architecture. 

Opiologia, or a Treatise concerning the nature and use of Opium. 

The Italian Prophecier. 

A Revelation of the secret spirit [alchemy ]. 

A Strange and Wonderful! Prognostication. 

Hygiasticon: or the right course of preserving Life and Health. 

A Learned Treatise of Globes. 

Natural Magick. 


e. Grammars and Dictionaries. 


Principal Rules of the Italian Grammer. 

The Enimie of Idlenesse. 

An Italian Grammer. 

Florio his first Frutes. 

A comfortable ayde for Schollers. 

Campo di Fior, or else The Flourie Field of Foore Languages. 
Florios Second Frutes. 

The Italian Schoole-maister. 

A Worlde of Wordes. 

The Passenger. 

‘HPEMQN TAS TAQESAS. The Guide into Tongues. 
The Italian Tutor. 

Lexicon Tetraglotton. 

The Italian reviv'd, or Introduction to the Italian Tongue. 


d, Collections of Proverbs. 


A Collection of Italian Proverbes. 


[1584?] The booke of prittie conceites. 


The Welspring of wittie Conceites. 

The Quintessence of Wit. 

The Royal Exchange. 

Amphorismes Civill and Militarie. 

Bibliotheca scholastica instructissima, Or, Treasurie of Ancient 
Adagies. 

Proverbs English, French, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish. 

Choice Proverbs and Dialogues in Italian and English. 

Piazza Universale di Proverbi Italiani: Or a Common Place of 
Italian Proverbs. 


MARY AUGUSTA SCOTT. 


INDEX OF ENGLISH TRANSLATORS. 


Aglionby, Edward.. 1520-1587 (?). 
Angentine, alias Sextet, Richard. d. 1568. 


B. H. (Bullinger, Heinrich) 
Baker, George 1540-1600. 
Bedell, William, Bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh 1571-1642. 
Brent, Sir Nathaniel, Warden of Merton College 1573 (?)-1652. 
fl. 1607-1618. 
Carew, Richard 1555-1620. 
Chilmead, John [Edmund ?] 1610-1654. 
Cooke, Ann, Lady Bacon 
Courtenay, Edward, Earl of Devonshire. ...............-.e0eeseeees 1526 (?)-1556. 
Crashaw, William 1572-1626. 
Draxe, Thomas 
Ferrar, Nicholas 
Fitzherbert, Thomas. 
Florio, John 1553 (?)-1625. 
Gale, Thomas. 1507-1587. 
i 1525 (?)-1577. 
Greene, Robert. 1560 (?)-1592. 
Hall, or Halle, John 1529 (?)-1566 (?). 
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Hill, Thomas, fl. 1590. 

fl. 1590. 

Hollyband, Claudius ( Desainliens, Claude)..........:cssseseeeeeees fl. 1575-1583, 

Newton, Sir Adam, Dean of 1630." 
@. Be: (of the Onder of St. Francis) fl. 1626. 
Phiston, or Fiston, W... .«- fl. 1570-1609. 
Ponet, Poynet, John, Bishop of ond of Ww 1516 (?)-1556. 
Potter, Christopher, Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford....... ... 1591-1646. 
Executed, May 18, 1554. 
fi. 1621. 
Warde, William.............. fl. 1548. 


INDEX OF ITALIAN AUTHORS. 


Accarigi, Alberto, da fl. 1537-1562. 
Albizzi, Bartolommeo, da Pisa........ d. 1401. 
Alessio Piemontese......... fl. 1557. 


if 
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Alunno, fl. 1543, 
Ambrogini, Angelo 1454-1494, 
? 
Catanen, Giralamo (Novarene) fl. 1563-1572. 
Conti, Lotario (Pope Innocent 111). 1160 (?)-1216. 
1467-1566. 
Dominis, Marco Antonio de, Bishop of Segni and Archbishop 

Ficino, Marsilio....... 1433-1499. 
Fioravanti, Leonardo, Count. ......... d. 1588. 
Huarte Navarro, Juan de Dise.. b. 1530-35 (?). 
Magini, Giovanni Antonio. 1555-1617. 
Mirandola, Giovanni Pico della, Count of Concordia.........cese00e 1463-1494. 
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Paglia, Antonio dalla, A. degli Pagliaricci, (Aonio Paleario)...1500 (?)-1570. 


Porta, Giovanni Battiota 1543 (?)-1615. 
Sarpi, Pietro, Fra Paolo Servita, Pietro Soave Polano, anagram 

Tatti, Francesco, called Sansovino. -1521-1586. 
Valdes, Juan d. 1540. 
Vigo, Giovanni b. 1460 (?) 


Mary AvuGusta Scort. 
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